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The New Charter 


N June 26th, the fifty nations assembled at San 
Francisco to draw up a Charter for the new world 
organisation signed the completed document. After nine 
weeks of negotiation, after delays, hesitations, disputes 
and several deadlocks, agreement has been reached and 
it now only remains for the interim Commission, working 
in London, to wind up the affairs of the old League of 
Nations and to work out the methods whereby the new 
Organisation is to come into being. f 
In substance, the Charter follows the lines laid down 
at Dumbarton Oaks. The only substantial modifications 
are the introduction of an entirely new body, the Trustee- 
ship Council, which will fulfil the functions of the old 
Mandates Commission, and the very great elaboration 
of the Economic and Social Council. For the rest, the 
pressure of the Middle and Small Powers to reduce the 
overriding authority of the Big Five has resulted in only 
very slight modifications—for instance, the right of a 
State-member, called upon to contribute armed forces to 
the settlement of a dispute, to take part in the Security 
Council’s deliberations on the use of those forces. 
Men who remember the mood and atmosphere with 
which the first League Covenant was launched twenty-five 


years ago will undoubtedly feel some sense of disappoint- 
ment with the new effort to create an international peace 
system. In the first enthusiasm of the Wilsonian ideal, 
it was felt that the new methods of collective security, of 
collaboration and peaceful settlement, represented a com- 
plete and decisive break with a discredited past of power 
politics and perpetual war. This League was indeed a new 
heaven and a new earth and its sponsors launched it with 
an almost messianic hope. 

The new League starts its career in a more sober 
atmosphere. The Charter cannot be accused of excessive 
idealism. On the contrary, almost every article is marked 
with the experience of two grim decades between the 
wars during which, in Europe especially, power politics, 
imperialism and aggression grew up like tenacious ivy 
within and over the brave new League. In the United 
Nations Charter, there is no reliance upon better and 
more idealistic methods of conducting international 
relations. The dominant position is occupied by 
those whose physical power would give them a dominant 
position in any unorganised world society. Nor is any 
attempt made to put them—for all the solemn emphasis 
on “sovereign equality”—on the same footing as the 
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small states. They are above the law because they are 
the wielders of the power behind the law. The rest of 
the world may be compelled to good behaviour ; with the 
Great Powers, good beltaviour is a matter of sovereign 
choice, Again, the provisions justifying “self defence” 
in the event of aggression and allowing “regional 
agencies” great latitude in settling their disputes and 
maintaining peace can easily become mere licence to 
carry on separate defence policies with little or no attempt 
to co-ordinate them with any wider conception of security. 

In a word, it is possible for the cynic or the embittered 
idealist to argue that the new Charter is only old ex- 
pedients and separate nationalism writ large and covered 
over with a stucco facing of general good will. 

No one can deny that there is force behind the criti- 
cism, The smaller nations which battled for nine weeks at 
San Francisco were obviously haunted by the same fears. 
Yet extreme criticism of this form goes too far and leaves 
on one side all the new and genuinely encouraging 
features of the new Charter. The first and obvious im- 
provements on the old League is the presence at the San 
Francisco discussions and ceremonies of the two great 
absentees of 1919—the United States and the Soviet 
Union. There is, according to most observers, an excel- 
lent chance of the Charter passing the Senate ; Senator 
Vandenberg, whose influence is strong with Republicans 
and isolationists, wishes to see the Charter accepted with 
reasonable speed. It is difficult, looking back, to imagine 
how statesmen came to have welcomed with so little mis- 
giving a world organisation from which two of the greatest 
world powers were absent. 

There 4s also, apart from this specific difference, the 
generat question whether the approach of idealism was 
not in itself wrong. Did not the belief that the League 
transcended the Powers which were its members, that the 
Covenant was in itself a guarantee against war and that 
collective security was an alternative to national defence 
and not an extension of it—did not these illusions make 
the chance of keeping peace more, not less, difficult? Col- 
lective security, by making the checking of aggression 
the responsibility of all, left it the responsibility of none. 
The fact of power was whittled away and the need to put 
force behind pacific as well as aggressive purposes was 
lost to sight in a flurry of well-intentioned attempts on the 
part of the victors to reduce their armaments. The stress 
on a general international system drew the peoples’ atten- 
tion away from the need for each nation to pursue an 
effective foreign policy in concert with other peace-loving 
Powers. The League became first.a substitute for de- 
fence and then a substitute for policy. Finally, the belief 
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in an aill-provident system of collective security eq. 
couraged the victors to fall apart and break the coalition 
which had defeated aggression, It is, of course, true th, 
the League was not in any way responsible for thes 
misfortunes. It had no existence outside the Policy (0; 
lack of policy) of the Powers, But its existence jn , 
rarified and idealised form certainly prevented peopj 
from seeing what was really afoot in the jungle of Euro. 
pean and Far Eastern politics, 

The new organisation, precisely because it has pn 
Utopian élan, may keep the nations more firmly on he 
path of security. The responsibility for preserving peace 
is placed squarely where it alone can rest—on the broad 
shoulders of the Great Powers. General internationalis, 
aspirations do not replace concrete regional groupings {o; 
defence. Finally, all Powers, great and small alike, haye 
testified to the necessity of preserving the war-time 
coalition of the Great Powers. 

It is true that by giving the international organisation 
greater reality, the Powers have brought it very much 
to earth and made it resemble in very many ways the 
expedients of alliances and defence systems which have, 
in the past, been the usual—and in the end always ineffec- 
tive—methods of preserving peace. But to say this is not to 
deny any value in the international framework within 
which the old methods are to be fitted. It is almost 
certain that the acquiescence of the United States could 
have been secured on no other terms. The conference 
itself has already shown how powerful the effect of world 
opinion can be on the policy of great States and how 
salutary the public-airing of injustice and heavy handed- 
ness can be. As a forum of world opinion, the intern 
tional structure of the new League can play a direct part 
in checking wrongdoing and aggression. Equally the habits 
of co-operation and of contact—in every sphere, political 
economic and social—will certainly be educative and may 
also be fraternal and conciliatory. 

Apart from these wider benefits, the new League offers 
the Powers, especially the Great Powers, an executive 
machine for their continuing alliance. it is now to the 
preservation and the deepening of that alliance that the 
nations must turn. As President Truman pointed out, the 
new Charter is only a beginning. It can be a foundation 
or a framework of better things, if the Powers within it 
so desire and so work. In spite of all the idealism of its 
framing and the aspirations of its founders, neither more 
nor less could in reality have been said of the old Coven- 
ant. The advantage of the new is that the obligation on 
the Powers. themselves for good and pacific international 
conduct is so much more clearly underlined. 


An Election Manifesto 


In recent weeks The Economist has had little that was 
good to say about the election manifestos of all three 
political parties. Several correspondents have, in con- 
sequence, levelled the charge of purely negative criticism 
—a charge more wounding than any other to a journal 
such as this. Accordingly, herewith The Economist tries 
its hand at its own election manifesto—that is, an attempt 
to set down briefly but clearly what it believes could be 
accomplished in the lifetime of the next Parliament. 


(a) Economic Policy 


T HE three great issues of economic policy are to raise 
the standard of production of the worker, so that his 
standard of living may also increase (National Efficiency); 
to prevent depressions (Full Employment); and to prevent 
individual poverty (Social Security). In pursuing these 
aims there should be no exclusive dogmas either of private 
or collective ownership. Indeed, the fullest potentialities 
of both systems will have to be exploited. No rigid dis- 
unction can be laid down between the proper province 
of collective organisation and the proper province of 
individual enterprise. But two guiding principles should, 
in far as possible, be followed. First, the state can best 
fe | 


make itself responsible for the general economic climate 


- and for matters of overall management, while detailed 


industrial administration is best left to the decision of 
individuals. Secondly, the severance of control from 
responsibility, the subordination of one set of men who 
have the initiative for action to another set who have (0 
give or refuse permission without bearing the responsi 
bility for the consequences, is always bad. Generally speak- 
ing, it is always better for the state to take an industry 
over completely than to “control” it. The final test of 
any state intervention should be whether it stimulates 
useful activity or curbs it. “ Take the brakes off ” should 


-be the guiding principle, whether the means of applying 


it are by private or by public enterprise. : 
1. National Efficiency. Policy should proceed along 5X 


lines : — 
(a) A great increase in the standards of technical educa 
- tion and in the volume of industrial research. _ 
(b) A complete reversal of policy towards restrictive 
practices. The fixation of minimum prices ©! of 
maximum quotas of production, limitation of ¢ntty 
to a trade or deliberate restriction of productive 
capacity should be declared illegal and prohibited 
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except under licence in cases where it can be 
proved, in each instance, tothe satisfaction of an 
independent tribunal, that the licence would be in 
the public interest. 

(c) A substantial remission of taxation on profits 
retained in industry and genuinely ploughed back 
into extension or improvements of capital. 

(d) A Treaty with the Trade Union movement, by 
which a lion’s share of the benefits from any 
increases in productivity was guaranteed to wages, 
in return for a withdrawal of all restrictive practices 
by Labour, for consent to multiple shift working 
and for general support for the principle of 
maximum output. 

(e) Planned reorganisation of key industries, of 
which coal, steel and cotton should be the first 
on the list. The reorganisation should follow strictly 
technical lines and questions of ownership should 
be settled on their merits. In coal, the element of 
public ownership and management would inevitably 
be large, in cotton small, with steel about midway 
between the other two. Transport and Power are 
two industries in which the benefits of a greater 
community of interest between what are now 
separate parts should be~further canvassed ; until 
the results of these enquiries are clear, mere 
changes of ownership or management of the 
separate parts would serve no useful purpose. 

(f) The general economic policy of the Govern- 
ment should be designed to ensure that an 
adequate portion of the national resources is set 
aside each year for the extension of the com- 
munity’s productive equipment, with the aim of 
doubling productivity in a generation. 


2. Full Employment. The essential requirement for a 
high and stable level of employment, apart from questions 
of foreign trade (dealt with below), is a smoothing out of 
the flow of funds into capital investment, To achieve this 
purpose, a whole armoury of instruments of influencing 
business decisions need to be developed. These should 
include the control of interest rates ; an investment board, 
equipped to encourage as well as to check the flow of 
savings into capital ; a flexible taxation policy, designed 
not only to foster the formation of capital but also to 
influence the timing of investment ; the giving of guaran- 
tees for particular forms of investment at advantageous 
moments. A Public Works policy—that is, the deliberate 
unbalancing of-the stream of government expenditure to 
offset fluctuations elsewhere, should be regarded as a policy 
of last resort. The responsibility of the Full Employment 
policy should be clearly defined and placed on one 

ster, 


3. Social Security. The chief remaining needs under 
this head are for rounding off the structure that is emerging 
from the Beveridge Report. The further steps needed are— 

(a) Acceptance of the subsistence basis for benefits as 
soon as possible. 

(b) Development of benefits in kind, especially in con- 

~ nection with food. 

(c) Simplification of the whole structure of financial 
relationship between the state and the individual, 
so that PAYE, income tax allowances and social 
security benefits and contributions are combined 
in a single simple scheme. 


4. Housing. This is in the main a matter of energetic 
administration rather than of policy. The following 
Measures are, however, needed :— : 

(a) A Housing Plan, district by district, to-ensure that 
the numbers of houses of different kinds that are 
built, and their location, are not left to chance. 

(b) Subsidies designed to carry out the Plan, rather 
than that the number and kind of houses should 
be left to the accidental products of the subsidy. 

(c) A declaration of war on price rings, going so far if 
necessary as purchase by the Government of the 
whole output. 

(d) A wage system for the industry which will put a 
premium on high, not on low, output per head. 

(e) Legislation on _ compensation and _ betterment, 


following, broadly, the lines of the late Govern- 
ment’s White Paper. 
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5. Food and Agriculture. 

(a) Guaranteed prices sufficient to ensure a good living 
to an industry of approximately one million workers. 

(6) Emphasis on products for which this country is 
best fitted. 

(c) No part of the cost of guaranteed prices to be added 
to the retail price of food. 

(d) en with the cheapness of imported 


6. Shipping and Shipbuilding. The Government should 
take over the responsibility for ensuring that there ‘is at 
all times an adequate, and adequately modern, Merchant 
Navy, and that there is regular employment for the ship- 
yards. This can best be done by the Government itself 
building ships to a regular programme, and hiring them, 
on long charters extending over many years, to shipping 
companies. A reserve of 3,000,000 gross tons of shipping 
should be kept. 


(b) Social Questions 


7. Birth Rate. Full development of policy must await 
the Report of the Royal Commission. But the following 
interim measures should be carried out:— 

(a) Adequate family allowances, free of tax. 

(b) The children’s allowance for income fax to be a 
proportion of income instead of a fixed amount. 

(c) A Home Help Service to assist the mothers of large 
families, not merely in sickness. 

(d) Acceptance of a single system of education for rich 
and poor as an aim of educational policy. 

8. Health. The White Paper scheme should be amended 
to make the Health Service a national concern, nationally 
financed, independent of the local authorities. It is right 
to preserve the professional freedom of the doctor, but 
it is wrong in so doing to conceive of a National Medical 
Service as being no more than the subsidisation out of 
public funds of private practice and voluntary hospitals. 


9. Local Government. The efficient operation of the 
social services depends on a reform of local government 
finance, which will otherwise exercise a crippling effect. 
The lines of action should be: — 

(a) The removai from local authorities’ financial respon- 
sibilities of the greater part of the health services, 
as proposed above. 

- (b) Standardisation throughout the country of rating 

valuations. 

(c) A National Rate to be levied uniformly over the 
whole country, the proceeds pooled and distributed 
according to need, This to cover the greater part 
of local authorities’ revenue (other than grants from 
the Government) but Local Rates to remain for any 
excess. 


(c) External Policy 


External policy lends itself far less than domestic policy 
to condensation into a programme. This is partly because 
it is a region where the issues are less sharply defined 
between the parties, partly because it is a matter of 
detailed administration from day to day rather than of 
sweeping decisions of policy and partly because it depends 
so much on the actions and attitudes of others. The follow- 
ing three paragraphs are therefore inevitably less precise 
than the preceding ones ; but they contain the essentials. 


10. Foreign Policy. The aims of British foreign policy 
should be:— 

(a) To foster the growth of international institutions 
strong enough to enforce international law. 

(b) In the meantime to ensure that enough strength 
remains in the hands of states that will use it to 
preserve peace and prevent aggression, and that 
are jointly committed to these policies. 

(c) To foster the growth all over the world of liberal 
and democratic institutions, the best exterminators 
of aggression. 

The means by which these aims should be pursued 
are: — 

(a) The closest possible alliance, based on frankness and 
mutual respect, with the United States and Soviet 
Russia. How far these two nations will be willing 





to go in constructive co-operation is beyond our 
control, but Britain should always be the most 
willing of the three to formulate joint policies and 
to act in common, 


(b) A close association—economic and cultural as well 
as strategic—with the nations of Western Europe. 


(c) The defensive strategy of the British Commonwealth 
should be conceived as a whole, even if it is carried 
out by each British nation on its own responsibility. 


(d) Maintenance at all times of a “ Battle of Britain * 

; standard in the defences of the United Kingdom 
—that is, armed forces and munition industries 
adequate to ensure the minimum defence of the 
country. 

(e) Fullest co-operation in building up the international 
bodies that emerge from the peace settlement. 
Britain should never be a laggard in pooling 
national sovereignties. 


11. International Economics. Free Trade and the Gold 
Standard are to international economics what International 


Law and World Government are to international politics— 
the obvious ends of policy. But, equally obviously, they 
cannot be set up as practical policies overnight. The 
immediate aims for British policy should be: — 


(a) The reconstruction of an export trade large enough 
to pay for imports. In the short run, this is a 
question of production and supplies and can only 
be solved by the initiative and under the direction 


Western Association—1V 





Stable 


HE preceding article in this series established the 
case for a series of agreements among the countries 


of Western Europe designed to foster and stabilise their 


trade with each other. Each of them is intent upon a 


policy of full employment, pursued under the purposive 
direction of the state; but none of them can hope to 
stabilise its domestic economy if its, foreign trade is left 
to fluctuate widely. Fortunately, however, in every case a 
very large proportion. of -these countries’ total foreign 
trade is done with each other. If this body of trade could 
be preserved against shrinkage in times of threatened 
slump, the Western European countries would be making 
a powerful contribution to the solution of each others’ 
economic problems. The question of how this could be 
done, wiihout creating an equivalent amount of disturb- 
ance in their trade relations with other countries, was left 
over for consideration in this article. 


The traditional approach to such a problem would be 
by a mutual reduction of tariffs. Those of the Western 


European countries which were members of the pre-war 
“Oslo group ” have fully explored this route, and Belgium 
and Holland got so far as to conclude the Ouchy con- 
vention in 1932 for the purpose. But all these attempts 
were blocked by Great Britain and the United States, 
citing the most-favoured-nation clause, and demanding, 
without contribution of their own, to share in any benefits 
that the Oslo countries conferred on each other. It is 
possible that this obstacle would not be quite so stubborn 
now as it was in the depths of the Great Depression. If 
Great Britain was itself a sponsor of the proposal, British 
opposition would ipso facto be withdrawn. The United 
States, under a Democratic President, is not quite so 
rigid as it was under President Hoover. In 1933, the year 
after the failure of the Ouchy convention, Mr Cordell 
Hull assisted in the adoption of the Montevideo resolu- 
tion of the Pan-American Conference, which proposed 
to exempt from the most-favoured-nation clause “ multi- 
lateral treaties which have as their general purpose the 
liberalisation of international economic relations, and 
which are open to the accession of all countries.” More- 


over, Mr Hull’s own Trade Agreements policy has 


demonstrated how it is possible to subdivide a tariff classi- 


fication so minutely that a concession given on one sub- 
division, 


though in form open to all, is, in fact, confined to 
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of the state. In the longer run, it will be a question 
of prices and markets, and can best be accom. 
plished by private enterprise, though assisteq and, 
in some cases, organised by the state. 

(b) So long as there are in the world such thing; 
trade depressions and unbalanced accounts, British 
policy should be directed towards ensuring that oy 
imports and exports are preserved against catgs. 
trophic declines. This can be done by long-term 
bulk purchase contracts and by similar stabilisation 
agreements with other countries. 

(c) British co-operation should always be given for the 
elaboration of such schemes as those evolved x 
Bretton Woods and Hot Springs, and for oo 
operative effort in working towards the stable world 
in which alone they can hope to be effective, 

12. Imperial Policy. A high standard of living should be 
set alongside self-government:as one of the aims of British 
imperial policy and both should be pursued with ful 
vigour, Rising standards of living in the colonia] Empire 
can be secured by education, by welfare services, by tech- 
nical assistance and, above all, by the provision of capital. 
Specific targets, to be attained by specific dates, should te 
set for econnmic and political progress. 

No claim is made that this Manifesto is free from 
ambiguity, that it is complete, or that all the difficulties 
are explicitly faced. But the claim ts made that it is for 
more precise and comprehensive—and no less practical— 
than anything sponsored by the political parties. 


- Trade 


one or two countries—a practice clearly contrary to the 
spirit of the most-favoured-nation clause, but accepted 
even by the purists as being within its letter. ; 

There are therefore some possibilities of loopholes in the 
most-favoured-nation barrier, and they should certainly be 
explored. But they are likely to be small ; and long estab- 
lished interests in the different countries may prevent the 
governments from taking full advantage of them. And 
in any case a trade that has been relieved of its tarif 
obstructions, though it may be larger on the average, 1s 0 
no way stabilised. What is necessary to prevent the im- 
port and export of umemployment is that the volume of 
trade, whatever its normal level, whether protected or not, 
should be prevented from crumbling away at the onset of 
depression. Let the volume of trade between the Western 
European countries first of all be expanded by such 
removal of protectionist barriers as is possible ; but the 
further problem is then to find means of stabilising 1t a 
these high levels. 2 

The most obvious way of accomplishing this is by the 
direct method of long-term bulk-purchase contracts. Thes¢ 
have come into favour in the war years and the technique 
has been greatly devel . But they are not a new inven” 
tion, and guarantees for the purchase of British cod 
figured in a number of the trade agreements made between 
this country and the Scandinavian countries in the eatly 
1930’s. These Scandinavian agreements also illustrate the 
fact that such bulk-purchase agreements can be made 
without involving any large measure of State trading, 
since the contracting Government need only engage itself 
to take up what private importers do not buy. There } 
considerable scope for the extension of such methods. 
Wherever} among the Western European countries, there 
is a regular trade in more or less standard commodities, 
quantitative arrangements can be entered into. Danish 
butter _ bacon are obvious EM 2 = > ae 
variety of primary products rom the brits’ 
French, Dutch a tee a colonies. The British 
Dominions have been the major beneficiaries of the long- 
term contracts of wartime and they will doubtless be 
anxious to continue this system of disposing of thet 
produce—though, no doubt, it can be adapted to fit more 
closely into normal trading channels. 

But bulk purchases are appropriate only for buk 
commodities of a standard nature. Textiles, enginectiné 
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exports, and the multifarious products of an industri 
ee cannot be disposed of in this way. This is a cif 
culty that arises whenever an industrial country and a 
primary producer confront the problem of stabilising their 
trade. It has been most squarely faced in New Zealand 
where the answer that is given to it is that every pound 
sterling earned by bulk sales of New Zealand produce in 
the United Kingdom will, by New Zealand control, be 
spent in Great Britain. Just how far this sort of arrange- 
ment comes within the new orthodoxy is a little uncertain. 
Lord Keynes has said, in the House of Lords, that, pro- 
vided it is a voluntary arrangement—that is, that the 
control is exercised by New Zealand and not by the United 
Kingdom—it is permitted by the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment. How far this interpretation would be accepted in the 
United States is uncertain, 

In the interim period, however, the machinery for such 
arrangements already exists in the form of the financial 
agreements that have been negotiated with most of the 
Western European nations. In the Belgian agreement, 
which was the prototype, the two countries undertake to 
provide each other with such supplies as they need of 
their respective currencies, within a limit. As was pointed 
out in The Economist at the time, this limit could become 
a device reducing the trade in both directions to the level 
of the lower constituent. But if it were imaginatively used 
—if every time the Belgian debt approaches the limit the 
reaction is not to cut down British exports to Belgium, 
but to seek means of expanding Belgian exports to Britain 
—these financial agreements could become the means by 
which each country could stabilise its own purchases, 
secure in the knowledge that it would be fairly done by— 
and there is no reason why “ fairly done by ” should mean 
an exact balance between each pair of countries, but only 
that trade between each pair, shall be continued in its 
normal proportions. 

By these means, a considerable beginning could be 
made, within a very wide area of trade, with a new variety 
of commercial policy, designed to play a definite part in 
securing full employment. It is, of course,-impossible to 
guarantee that American opinion would not be annoyed 
by such 2 bilateral” methods. But the Americans would 
have no right to be annoyed provided that two conditions 
are observed : first, that the trade to be stabilised is normal 
trade in normal volume and that its stabilisation does not 
therefore simply subtract from America’s own trade with 
these countries (which would not, in any case, serve the 
object of stabilising employment); and secondly, that the 
stabilisation agreements are open to the accession of any 
country that will make its contribution. After all, in cur- 
rent American discussion, a planned volume of exports is 
expected to make its contribution to full employment, and 
itis very difficult to draw a distinction of morality between 
ensuring this volume of exports by making loans and doing 
so by promising to import. Indeed, the latter is preferable, 
since it results in a balance between imports and exports. 
If the doctrine of non-discrimination means that, when 
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one country allows its trade to fall off, all others must 
catch the infection and none must inoculate themselves, 
it will turn out to be the most powerful weapon for spread- 
ing the virus of depression and restriction that was ever 
invented. 


Arrangements of this kind are probably the major con- 
tribution that can be made by mutual action towards the 
goal of full employment in Western Europe, They do 
not, however, quite exhaust the list and there may be other 
lines of policy that would be worth investigating. For ex- 
ample, a large part of the technique of economic stabilisa- 
tion lies in presenting a balance between the saving pro- 
pensity of the public and the rate of formation of capital. 
In theory, cases would arise when one country could pro- 
vide savings for the capital needs of another, or possi- 
bilities of investment for the surplus savings of another. 
How far this sort of situation would be likely to arise in 
practice among countries so similar in their economic 
structure as those of Western Europe is perhaps open to 
doubt. But there should be many opportunities of mutual 
benefit to be found in such capital exchanges between the 
metropolitan countries in Europe and their colonies, and a 
co-ordinated policy of capital development of colonial 
territories might yield great advantages. 


Nor should full employment be regarded as the sum 
total of economic policy ; there are other departments in 
which mutual aid could also* be organised. Is it, for 
example, entirely fanciful to see the possibility of a much 
higher degree of mobility of labour among the countries 
of the group, with a mutual extension of social security 
benefits? The productivity of industry is another matter 
that will increasingly engage the attention of these govern- 
ments, The British Government, for example, will have to 
concern itself with the reorganisation of the steel industry. 
There is no doubt at all that a technical rationalisation of 
the steel industry of the whole of Western Europe would 
result in much cheaper production than if its purview were 
restricted to any one country—though it is doubtful how 
far defence considerations would permit a relaxation of 
policies of national self-sufficiency. Or, again, the planning 
of agriculture and food supply on the wider canvas could 
achieve results outside the reach of any one nation. 


These articles are not a programme so much as an 
agenda—and not an agenda so much as an attempt to 
prove that an agenda could be constructed on which 
fruitful discussions between the countries of Western 
Europe could be carried on. Enough has possibly been 
said to establish this point. Together with the British 
Dominions, this group of countries is almost the only 
group that is of a mind to tackle the problems of economic 
policy in the way that they are being approached in this 
country. This fact by itself would be enough to establish 
a community of interest. When, in addition, it can be 
shown that they can substantially assist each other in the 
solution of their problems, the case for at least an ex- 
ploration of the practical possibilities is complete. 
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Middle Eastern Oil 


HE end of the war in Europe and the intensification 

of air and sea warfare in the Pacific have greatly 
increased the immediate interest in Near and Middle 
Eastern oil supplies. There are two reasons for this. 
First, the oil requirements of the United Nations this 
year, at a daily rate of 7,000,000 barrels (equalling 
1,000,000 metric tons) will be one-quarter greater than 
world oil supplies in 1939. Of the 7,000,000 barrels of 
crude oil produced by the United Nations since Pearl 
Harbour, all but 75 per cent have been supplied by the 
United States. After the heavy increases in production 
throughout the war, the United States oil industry finds 
it difficult to expand its output further at short notice, and 
the supply arrangements tor this year have limited the 
contribution of the United States to the Allied pool to 
69 per cent of the total, More oil must now be secured 
from other sources. Among these the Middle Eastern 
wells must pull an increased weight. 

Secondly, the oil requirements of the Pacific war are 
increasing at an extraordinary pace. The amphibian 
forces engaged in island-hopping consume fantastic 
amounts, while every Super-Fortress attacking Japan con- 
sumes over 8,000 gallons of aviation fuel—the carrying 
capacity of a large railway tank car. Late last year it was 
officially stated in Washington that, even then, oil 
requirements for the Pacific front were exceeding the 
total which two years before had been the estimated 
potential maximum of military requirements throughout 
the world. This figure has since increased further and is 
likely to continue to increase during the next few months. 

The oilfields of the Persian Gulf region, owing to their 
geographical situation, are predestined to play a par- 
ticularly important part in the oil supplies for the Pacific 
war. They are several thousand miles nearer to the South- 
East Asia base, which is now being connected by 
pipe-line with China, than are the oil-producing centres 
of North and Latin America, Further, the sea lanes which 
connect them with the Pacific fighting zones are not 
nearly as exposed to enemy attack as are the trans-Pacific 
routes from the American Continent. 

The oil industry of the Near and Middle East has in the 
course of the past three years been frequently upbraided 
in the United States for failure to pull its full weight in 
Allied war supplies. On a first view, these accusations may 
not appear unfounded. The five oil-producing areas of the 
Near and Middle East—Iran, Iraq, Bahrein, Saudi-Arabia 
and Egypt—together produced, as lately as 1943, little 
more than they were producing in 1939. Their output over 
the three years of the main Middle Eastern campaign was: 
1941, 111 million barrels ; 1942, 110 million barrels ; 
1943, 125 million barrels—an increase of 12.6 per cent. 
The reason for failure further to increase production is 
provided by the shortage of tankers on the one hand and 
by limited local refining facilities on the other. These two 
factors made it impossible to use the rich Middle Eastern 
oil resources to a fuller extent. Over the same three years, 
and for the same reason, United States production 
increased by only 7.8 per cent, and total world production, 
estimated at 2,249 million barrels, was a fraction lower in 
r943 than in 1941. 

By 1944 the output in the Middle East had begun to 
rise. Owing to important changes in the local- refining 
situation and in the world tanker position, the five fields 
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between them were stimulated into producing 163 million 
barrels, The proportion they now represent of total world 
production has risen to 6.3 per cent. 


In the course of the past twelve months tanker cop. 
struction in the United States and the British Empire has 
overtaken wartime tanker losses. For the first time since 
1940 the United Nations have enough tanker space at 
their disposal to meet all essential needs. Moreover, within 
the limits set by shortage of materials, Middle East refining 
facilities have greatly improved. The vast refinery of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company at Abadan, at the head of 
the Persian Gulf, which entered the war with a capacity 
of less than 250,000 barrels daily, has been expanded in 
several stages. Late last year its daily throughput had been 
raised to 320,000 barrels, and a further expansion scheme, 
now approaching completion, will increase’ this figure to 
almost 400,000 barrels before the end of this year. In the 
course of this expansion, Abadan has been adjusted to 
produce the topmost grades of aviation petrol at a high 
rate, On January 9, 1945, the refinery was in a position 
to announce the production of its five-hundred-millionth 
gallon of r10o-octane aviation spirit, a quantity large 
enough to sustain a force of 1,000 four-engined bombers 
on five night attacks a week over a period of one year. 


The Bahrein refinery, which is controlled by two 
United States companies, handled under 25,000 barrels 
daily at this time last year. It is now capable of treating 
56,000 barrels of Bahrein and Arabian oil. A new and 
modern refinery at:Ras Tanura in Saudi-Arabia, with a 
daily capacity of 50,000 barrels, is being built by the 
Arabian American Oil Company and is scheduled to go 
“on stream” within the next three months. Like the 
expanded Bahrein refinery, it will be able to supply all 
types of “ war oils,” including 100-octane aviation petrol. 
Certain increases have also been carried out in the moder 
refineries. els¢where in the region, for instance, at the 
Haifa refinery belonging to Consolidated Refineries Ltd. 
and at the Suez refinery that is run by Anglo-Egyptian 
Oilfields Ltd. These expansions, though limited by the 
inflow of crude oil, have proved of the greatest importance 
during the war operations in the Mediterranean area. 


Production in 1944 showed a particularly important 
increase in Iran, which reached for the first time an output 
of 100 million barrels or some 22 million barrels more 
than in 1939. Egypt, at over 9,000,000 barrels, was last 
year producing twice as much oil as in 1939, the direct 
result of the development of the new oilfield of Ras 
Gharib, while Saudi-Arabia, the youngest of the Middle 
Eastern producing regions, in 1944 produced 9,500,000 
barrels against less than 4,000,000 barrels in 1939. These 
increases were in the main attained in the latter months 


of last year. This year the rate of expansion will be still * 


greater, and if the refinery expansions now in progress 
are completed to time, the Near and Middle Eastera 
production in 1945 will not fall much short of 200 million 
barrels, Particularly important increases in supplies ate, 
within the next few months, expected from the refinery 
expansions at Abadan and Bahrein and the completion of 
the refinery at Ras Tanura, The latter development will 
for the first time permit a freer flow of oil from the 
developed Arabian fields—Dimman, Abgaia and Abu 
Hadriya—the output of which is scheduled to be qud- 
rupled within the next twelve months, 


These latest developments, though important, have 
been strictly limited by the available supplies of equip- 
ment. They do not nearly exhaust the potentialities of 
the region, the oil resources of which are estimated ‘0 
account for three-tenths of the world’s known oil reserv°s- 
For the duration of the Pacific war the overwhelming 
part of the newly developed oil supplies will be used [ 
strengthen the offensive powers of the United Nations 
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sighting forces in the ” a oo the defeat of Japan 
they will at once completely change the oil supp! 
of the whole Indian Ocean area. ’ ee 
They could become an important influence on che 
European oil market, but the changes they will bring to it 
are still an open question. Middle East production costs 
are considerably below those in the great United States 
fields, but the discrepancy is offset by Suez Canal dues 
on tanker freight, It should be remembered that, with two 
exceptions, all the Middle East output is shipped at points 
east of Suez, The exceptions are Iraq’s Kirkuk field, the 
supply from which is piped to the Mediterranean, and 
the Egyptian oilfields, which, though at present they 
ship their output chiefly at Suez, could without difficulty 
switch it to Alexandria or Port Said. Avoidance of canal 
dues was one cf the arguments which prompted the 
American companies interested in Arabian oil to back 
Mr Ickes in his pipe-line project of last year. That plan 


planning the future of Middle Eastern oilfields. 
suggestions of Anglo-American rivalry ‘which arose in. 
connection with the Ickes pipe-line proposal were largely, 
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was worsted largely owing to the opposition of other 
American companies, producing at high cost at home and 
interested’ in marketing in Europe. 


Nor are economics the only complications involved in 
The 


but not wholly, unfounded, and Russia’s diplomatic clash 


with Iran about the oil concessions in Northern Iran 
provides a warning that the development of Middle 


Eastern oil wealth is likely to raise complicated political 
problems for the post-war world. It is fully possible 
however, that the arrangements of the companies of various 
nationalities will fuse and dovetail as neatly as they do at 
Kirkuk, where the Iraq Petroleum Company is happily run 
by a combine of British, American, French, Dutch and 
loeal interests. Here is the course to set for the rest of 
the area. 


Safe Seats 
(By a Correspondent) 


e the spring of 1940 a team of American sociologists 
trained in the operation of public opinion polls set out 
to study the determinants of peoples’ votes in a Presidential 
election, Their observation post was Erie County, Ohio. 
Many months before polling day they found that the men 
and women who had firmly decided to vote Republican 
exhibited an almost constant set of characteristics—they 
were in the upper income groups, they were Protestants, 
they lived outside the big cities, and they were at least 
second-generation in their American citizenship. Con- 
versely, those intending to vote Democrat were working 
class, Catholic, urbanised, and often naturalised immi- 
grants, In between these two groups there were of course 
many citizens with conflicting vote-determining traits— 
and frequently these were the people who decided the local 
outcome of the election, But one of the most striking 
conclusions reached by the investigators was that almost 
invariably social characteristics determine political pre- 
ference. After a while, all that the investigator needed to 
know about any citizen was his or her “ constellation of 
social traits”; given this information, the voting behaviour 
of the informant was immediately revealed to the investi- 
gator. Very rarely did candidates, issues or propaganda 
upset the expected play of social traits. 

No similar direct attempt to discover the how and why 
of political opinion has ever been carried out in this 
country. Even an indirect approach is difficult because of 
the very limited statistical information on the electorate 
that is’available, All that is known with certainty is the 
size of the electorate in each constituency and its sex 
composition. Something, however, can be learned by 
starting from this latter point. 

In 1935, in the total British electorate of 31 million, 
women exceeded men by approximately 10 per cent. This 
excess, however, was not uniform threughout all con- 
stituencies, At one extreme there were 139 constituencies— 
stre:ching from Torquay to Dulwich and Bury to Aberdeen 
—where women exceeded men by at least 20 per cent ; the 
Conservative candidate was successful in 131 of these. At 
the other extreme—in terms of sex composition—were the 
68 constituencies—from St. Helens to Nuneaton, and 
Merthyr—where men outnumbered women; Labour 
gained 53 of these seats ; from this handful of districts the 
Labour Party won half as many seats as it did in the re- 
maining §47 constituencies where women were in a 
majority. 

As a first approximation, then, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that women have a predilection for the Con- 
servative Party, while men prefer the Labour Party. — 

One can go beyond this only by using the vital statistics 
prepared by the Registrar-General for mid-1935 and those 
collected in the 1931 Census. For the most part, however, 
these figures in detail relate to administrative areas whose 
boundaries rarely coincide with those of the narliamentary 


constituencies, The best one can do is to group the 
“feminine-Conservative” seats into the Registrar-General’s 
regions and to analyse those regions where they bulk un- 
duly heavily (unduly in relation to population). Such 
regions were Greater London, the Rest of S.E. England and 
South-West England. Between them these three areas con- 
tained half the safe “ feminine-Tory ” seats but only one- 
third of the total population of Great Britain. In each of 
these regions, as in their individual constituencies, the 
excess of women over men was unusually large—respec- 
tively 21 per cent, 20 per cent, and 19 per cent ; in the 
rest of Great Britain the difference was only § 
per cent. ‘ 

What was the identity of this unusual female excess? 
In terms of age they were primarily women who had 
passed the prime of life, had finished their schooling in 
the 19th century and married and started their families 
in the Edwardian decade ; in the three “ feminine-Tory ” 
regions women aged 45 and over exceeded men of the 
same age group by 30 per cent ; in the rest of the country 
their proportions were practically identical. 

The economic character of the bulge, however, was not 
constant, The suburban Home Counties and South-West 
England formed one pattern and Greater London another ; 
both differed from the situation in the rest of the country. 

The following figures relate to 1931: 


Feminine-Tory Rest 
Regions of 
Greater Rest of Great 
Females, 14 and over London South Britain 
% % % 
Percentage unoccupied or retired... 60 vs 66 
Percentage of all occupied females:— 
In commerce and finance ........ 19 16 12 
Bes SOOO... sa ost ceases 6 8 3 
In personal service............-. 32 49 20 
Managers or on own account....... 6 ll 7 


Thus, the common special characteristic of the female 
population in all feminine-Tory regions was the concen- 
tration of servants, shop assistants and professional workers 
(mainly schoo] teachers and nurses); the added peculiarity 
of the “ Rest of South England ” was a high proportion of 
women who either ran their own business (mainly small 
retail stores and boarding houses) or who had retired 
completely from earning a living. 

The recipe for a safe Conservative seat (under pre-1939 
conditions) seems then fairly clear: take a constituency 
where women are in a substantial majority ; part of this 
surplus is made up of middle-aged women living on an 
unearned income, on the profits of a small business or en 
a small salary—offer them protection against threats to 
private enterprise and against policies that might lead to 
inflation. But the bulk of the surplus women are servants 
and shop assistants—reserve for their special appreciation 
the assurance that only the rich or the glamorous are fit © 
to govern. . , 


Valpnna Birt cpeb tee 


NOTES OF 


The Tory Campaign 
In the last two issues of The Economist, attempts have 


been made to assess the electoral prospects of the Labour 


and Liberal Parties. No similar estimate is made this week 
of the Conservative Party’s chances, on the ground that the 
Tories will retain those seats that are not captured by the 
Opposition. As the fight enters its last week this still appears 
to be the state of affairs—Labour and the Liberals are 
attacking and the Government is on the defensive. 

But what the result will be is still inscrutable. Nomination 
day produced only three unopposed returns, which argues 
a high degree of interest among the professionals. But there 
are not many signs of widespread public interest and some 
signs of public distaste for the methods by which the 


‘campaign has been conducted. The Laski affair, for example, 


though it has some substance of real importance, has been 
so exploited by the Beaverbrook Press as to convince most 
electors that it is being uSed merely as a red herring to 
distract atention from the absence of any positive Con- 
servative policy. If the Labour Party should win, Lord 
Beaverbrook has provided them with all the arguments 
they could want for legislation against the control of news- 
papers by individual proprietors. 

The Prime Minister’s spectacular tour of the country has 
produced extraordinary scenes of enthusiasm for him 
personally—but here again it is difficult to know to what 
extent these cheering crowds will vote for Tory candidates. 
The tour itself may suggest a certain lack of confidence at 
Conservative headquarters, and Mr Churchill’s tone has 
also significantly changed. There are no more Gestapos or 
threats of revolution, but a much more moderate appeal for 
a personal vote of confidence. Mr Eden’s broadcast was also 
one of studied moderation and fair-mindedness. The Tories 
have evidently discovered that mere abuse of opponents— 
who were so fecently colleagues—is not going down very 
well. What is really astonishing is that they have not yet 
thought it necessary to give the electorate what it so mani- 
festly desires to have—some idea of what they would do 
with power if they got it. Mr Churchill must be aware that 
by far the most common remark made about him is that 
“he’s all right for war, but is he any good for peace? ” 
Yet, to judge from his speeches, he is more anxious to 
increase these doubts than to allay them. 


x *. * 


A Cartel Policy ? 


The Government is laying quite an amount of emphasis 
in its election campaign on its proposed policy for the 
control of cartels. Indeed, this can be said to be the one 
novelty in the Conservative programme—the one item that 
had not been laid before the public, in Bills or White 
Papers, by the Coalition. From the similarity of the refer- 
ences to it in a number of Ministerial speeches—Mr Butler 
made quite a point of it in his broadcast—it is evident that 
there is a draft Bill in existence. Its terms apparently pro- 
vide for an independent tribunal to investigate allegations 
of cartel malpractices. Cases are to be ‘laid before the 
tribunal by the Board of Trade—whether the public can 
also make complaints is uncertain—and the findings are to 
be made public. A malpractice is evidently to be defined 
as anything that injures the consumer or prejudices the 
export trade. From what the Prime Minister said, it is 
apparent that the tribunal is to have no powers of enforcing 


. its decisions. 


This, of course, is a very milk-and-watery policy. It is 
very difficult for any post hoc investigation to catch up 
with restrictive practices. The facts are often not available— 
not even to the Board of Trade—and for every case that can 
be proved, a score more can be suspected. The immediate 
benefit in protecting markets and employment is very visible, 
the ultimate damage difficult to define and still more difficult 
to bring home to any one offender. In so many cases the 
contrast will be between what is and what might have been, 
with no hard evidence to support the latter. Very often the 
greatest damage done by the restrictive monopoly, as Mr 
Samuel Courtauld has recently pointed out, is in keeping 
new ideas out of an industry, and this may be whelly un- 


“en conscious and simply duc to the absence of competitive 
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pressure—and if the harm done is not even known to the 
transgressor, how can it be proved to the satisfaction of , 
tribunal? The scales would be very heavily weighted jp 
favour of the accused. Moreover, the record of the Board 
of Trade in using its other permissive powers of investig:- 
tion—under the Companies Act, for example—is not such 
as to suggest that it would be a very active prosecutor. 

The Government’s proposal, so far from being an attack 
on restrictive practices, looks much more like an attempt 
to whitewash them. It is the sort of policy that would be 
brought forward by men who really believe in restriction 
but find it necessary to have some answer to an inconvenient 
clamour, to sacrifice a few particularly flagrant offenders in 
order to save the remainder. And if it is possible to credit 
the reports of the long process of argument in the coalition 
Government, by which the original proposals were slowly 
whittled down to the present travesty, it is as a policy for 
the protection of “good” cartels (scilicet virtually all 
cartels) that it is regarded by its present sponsors. The 
only effective way of dealing with restrictive practices is to 
make them all illegal, and put the onus of proving that 
exceptions would be in the public interest on those who 
petition for them. 


* * * 


Great Power Agenda 


The signing of the United Nations Charter and the 
agreement, over Poland put a welcome end to some 
of the uncertainties of recent months. There is 4 
decided atmosphere of détente and optimism which augurs 
well for the meeting of the Big Three. Nevertheless it is 
important that the conference should take place as speedily 
as possible, for in one field agreement has still to be reached 
and the passing of each week makes agreement more urgent 
—and more difficult. 

Germany remains the key to successful Allied co-opera- 
tion. If their policy breaks down here, the repercussions of 
the failure will be felt throughout Europe. Unhappily, there 
is still little sign of a clear joint policy. In the Russian 
and Western zones, the political approach continues to be 
contradictory, with reviving political life in the Russian 
area and a complete suppression of political activity in the 
West. It has been announced from Berlin that a German 
Communist Party has been re-formed. Former Socialists 
are said to be associating themselves with the Com- 
munists thrcugh a Joint Committee, and this may well 
be the nucleus of a “national front” on the lines already 
laid down for the East European nations. How much poli- 
tical power the Russians will give to such a body and 
whether they would feel inclined to give it governmental 
status are stil) matters for conjecture. 

In the West, the ban on politics continues. It is reported 
that even such beginnings as have been made in reorganising 
the trade unions are being hampered by AMG’s absolute 
veto on their very natural desire to develop political 
activities. 

* 


No sense can be made out of the German scene 
until there is at least a single Allied authority for all four 
zones. It may be that even then genuine political co-opel® 
tion will be impossible. Still, a joint policy on food and 
labour supplies must and probably will emerge. The ques 
tion is, will it emerge in time? Not many weeks remalp 
before the work of harvesting must begin. Will the Central 
Commission and its various agencies come into being ™ 
time to devise a joint agricultural policy? 

The delay is chiefly due to continued uncertainty about 
the actual zones of occupation. This problem is, howev¢!, 
on the way to solution. Mr Joseph Grew has announced 
that American troops will shortly withdraw from the are 
in Central Germany to be occupied by the Russians. Th¢ 
British and the Russians are seeking to synchronise their 
movements both in Germany and Austria. The French af¢ 
transferring from Wurttemburg to their Rhine-Saar 200° 
When all these preliminaries are completed, the Contra} 
Commission can presumably start work in Berlin ® 
Vienna. The American and British contingents which 4 
to form the garrison are ready to march now. 
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It is likely therefore that within the next few weeks the 
machinery of joint control will come into existence. It is 
the task of the coming Great Power Conference to see that 
the ee have joint policies and parallel instructions 
to fulfil. 


* * x 
New Government for Poland 


The final composition of the broadened Polish Govern- 
ment has not yet been announced, but what is known of 
its make-up causes both encouragement and hesitation. In 
view of the small part played by Polish Communists 
before the war, the role assigned to them in the new 
Government may well be out of all proportion to the degree 
of support they enjoy in the country—even allowing for a 
definite left-wing tendency among the masses during the 
occupation. Mr Beirut is to remain President, Mr Osobka- 
Moravski Prime Minister, with Mr Gomolka—whom some 
observers consider the most powerful Communist leader— 
as Vice-President. The fact that Mr Witos, the peasant 
leader, and Professor Grabski, a Nationalist leader in 
London, are to be invited to work with Mr Beirut in the 
capacity of Vice-Presidents, together with a Socialist and 
a non-party man, gives a solution somewhat resembling the 
idea of Republican regency, but leaves constitutional power 
substantially with Mr Beirut. The power of the Communists 
in the Government itself is lessened by the fact that Mr 
Mikolajczyk is to combine the posts of Vice-Premier and 
Minister for Agriculture and Agrarian Reform, while two 
other Peasant leaders, Mr Kiernik and Mr Wyciech, are to 
have the key posts of the Interior and Education. This 
definitely helps to redress the balance and suggests that not 
only a few personalities but the parties themselves are to 
be the basis of the wider government. 

* 


This is naturally the crux of the matter. The effective 
functioning of the new Cabinet as a democratic Govern- 
ment will depend largely upon the revival of genuine party 
life in Poland. The country has already been pushed and 
prodded a certain distance down’ the road toward single 
party rule. Can Mr Mikolajczyk and his followers reverse 
the fatal tendency and build the new Poland on foundations 
which, however radically changed economically and socially 
—such changes were long overdue—nevertheless preserve 
the citizen from political unanimity based on political police, 
military arrest and the concentration camp? 

But success does not only depend upon events in Poland. 
One very important factor will be the part played by the 
Poles in London. Their intention will inevitably be to wreck 
the new compromise, and their especial animus will be 
directed against Mr Mikolajczyk, whom they regard as a 
traitor to their own narrow conception of Polish patriotism. 
In these circumstances, the British Government and the 
Foreign Office must make up their minds which policy they 
intend to pursue. It is not enough for them formally to 
withdraw recognition from the London Government. Are 
they going to do their utmost to back Mr Mikolajczyk and 
to avoid anything that would render his task impossible? 
Or do they—as in the past—intend to pursue two Polish 
policies, one supporting Russo-Polish friendship, the other 
tolerating and even backing the anti-Russian extremists 
among the Poles? 


* * * 


The Miners and the Nation 


Within a few weeks, the future of the coalmining 
industry will be decided by the electorate. If a Labour 
Government is returned, the mines will presumably be trans- 
ferred to public ownership; if a Tory Government, the 
Scheme outlined by Major Lloyd George for a central 
‘authority with power to implement the recommendations 
of the Reid report will be put into operation. This is perhaps 
One of the few electoral issues about which the voter has a 
clear cut choice. But he still does not know what will actually 
be involved for him as a consumer, and which alternative 
will result in increased production of coal at reasonable 
prices, and without any reduction in the miner’s wage 
Standards. 

The miners’ annual conference at Blackpool—the first 
since they formed a single unified organisation—has not 
thrown very mugh light on Labour’s plan for the industry. 
On the other hand, it cannot be said that Major Lloyd 
George, in his speech to the conference, threw very much 
new light on the measures which the present Government 
would take. The proposed central authority, as he has said, 
would have power to effect compulsory amalgamations 
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where voluntary amalgamations failed; it would be inde- 
pendent of the industry and responsible to the Minister of 
Fuel and Power, and would aim at securing the maximum 
efficiency in production and increases in productivity. 
But whether the authority would in practice over-ride the 
Opposition to amalgamation of the coal-owners who are an 
extremely powerful body, and whether the _ necessary 
financial resources could be made available without direct 
State intervention, has not yet been made clear. Nor is it at 
all clear on what scale “ amalgamation ” would be conceived * 


and whether units large enough for economic working would 
emerge from the process. 


* 


It was significant that, although the miners continue to 
Stress the purely psychological aspect of the problem— 
indeed they contend that the men will not work for anything 
less than a completely nationalised industry—they have 
apparently accepted to the full the technical implications of 
the Reid Report. This was made abundantly clear both in 
the Presidential address of Mr Will Lawther and in the 
speech of Mr Moffat, the Scottish miners’ leader, who 
opened the ensuing debate on nationalisation. This means 
that given a—from the miners’ point of view—satisfactory 
solution of the question of ownership, the union will co- 
operate fully in the technical reorganisation of the industr-,, 
which the Reid committee proved was so urgently necessary. 
They would presumably also be prepared to abandon any 
restrictive practices which have impeded maximum efficiency 
in the past, though whether the rank and file will follow 
their leaders in this is more in doubt. Mr Moffat, however, 
showed his recognition that the mere act of nationalising the 
mines would not automatically solve the industry’s problems, 
but would require the maximum effort and cooperation on 
the part of all its workers, from managers to haulage lads. 

What attitude the miners will adopt, if a Tory Govern- 
ment is returned and the mines are not nationalised, has not 
emerged, although Major Lloyd George put the question 
quite plainly. But in this event, it is certain that the coal 
situation will deteriorate rapidly and that the go-slow tactics, 
which are now being adopted in a number of pits will spread 
throughout the coalfields. 
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Means and Needs ; 

One of the results of Labour’s presence in the Govern- 
ment during the war is that the means test, which before 
1939 was one of the bitterest points at issue, 1s not figuring 
in this election, although both Mr Bevin and his former 
Parliamentary Secretary, Mr Tomlinson, referred in their 
broadcast addresses to its “cruel operation and_ the 
“humiliation ” and “indignity” is imposed. 

As soon as the Labour leaders entered the Government 
in 1940 they made it their first non-war object to have the 
household means test removed, and their efforts led to the 
Determination of Needs Act of 1941. This statute deter- 
mines need in the case of persons applying for supple- 
mentary pensions or unemployment assistance. It removed 
the main grievance against the old means test, which was 
that a whole household’s resources had to be aggregated 
and fall below a certain level before a member of it could 
qualify for assistance. The present test is based far more 
on personal needs. Assumed contributions from a non- 
dependent child to the expenses of an applicant’s house- 
hold are standardised, and inquiry into the resources of a 
householder, with whom an applicant is living, is very 
much reduced. Nor is an applicant allowed to be dependent 
on other members of a household for money to buy clothing 
or other personal necessaries. . 


Nevertheless, though it has been watered down, renamed 
and the worst features removed, it is still not the personal 
needs test, pure and simple, that Labour used to call for 
before the war, and it is worth remembering that a Labour 
minority revolted against their leaders on this account when 
the Bill was given its second reading. If a Labour Govern- 
ment is returned, pressure may well be put on it for the 
removal of any trace of the old means test. All parties are 
committed to the Social Insurance White Paper, which 
rejects a subsistence basis for benefits and proposes national 
assistance, on proof of need, to bring insurance benefits up 
to the subsistence level, but how need will be determined 
was not specified. To ignore completely all third-party 
resources and to make no distinction at all between the 
different circumstances of applicants for assistance would 
certainly add another unknown, but considerable, factor to 
the Social Security Budget. 

> 


* * 


Second Thoughts on Syria 


There are signs that internal politics in France are 
causing General de Gaulle’s Government to see advantage in 
a move towards the settlement of its dispute with Syria. The 
turning point was the debate on the subject in the Consulta- 
tive Assembly. This body is, as its name implies, without 
executive power, but no one present at its discussion could 
fail to note, first, that its mood was one of protest at past 
failure to pay attention to its advice, and, secondly, that 
Government spokesmen got no approval for intransigence 
or for blaming the whole sorry business upon British 
influence. 

Monsieur Bidault is too good a republican to ignore such 
portents. Further, he has some weighty arguments to use 
with his more insensitive master. The elections are not far 
off. They cannot be postponed or they will happen in the 
winter’s cold when human nature will out and the govern- 
ment’s critics will be more numerous and more vocal. If, 
when they happen, the Syrian affair is not settled or shap- 
ing for settlement, it will be a gift to General de Gaulle’s 
many critics in the Radical and Socialist parties—parties 
whose success at the recent municipal elections is not 
reflected in the composition of the present “caretaker ” 
government. 

Another reason for hastening a settlement in Syria is the 
internal situation in Algeria where Moslem tempers are on 
edge through the accident of a famine due to three of the 
worst drought years in living memory. 

The first sign of a consequent shift in the Government’s 
Syria policy is its silent abandonment of the strange idea 
of laying the dispute before the unborn Assembly of the new 
World Organisation. Instead it has proposed—through the 
mouth of M. Paul Boncour, to Mr Stettinius at San Fran- 
sisco—that the World Organisation should send to Syria a 
fact-finding commission of three neutral states. This sug- 
gestion—though undoubtedly a good platform point at 
home—was turned down by Mr Stettinius on the obvious 
Practical grounds that the World Organisation’s Charter had 
not—at the time—even been signed, that no one yet holds 
the relevant powers of appointing commissions and that to 


take on such a job before the signatures are ratified is to 
invite hitches over ratification. 
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The French Government must therefore think again. Ty, 
courses are open to it. The first is to invite preliminary 
discussion in Paris between the three great powers pring. 
pally concerned. The reasons why Britain, France an 
America are more clasely affected than any other outside 
power are not simply the temporary considerations of th 
Far East War. They include other and permanent interests 
—particularly the common concern of British, French and 
American oil companies over security for their joint working 
of the Iraqi and Syrian oil fields and pipe lines. Another 
possible course of action would be to reopen direct diplo. 
matic negotiations with Beirut and Damascus, though this 
would be even more difficult now than it was a month ago, 


It goes without saying that a move along either lin. 
would cause enormous relief in London and earn a wam 
welcome from the British and American governments, But 
it also goes without saying that any such move would cali 
for a real effort from the Syrian Government. At present, its 
statesmen are showing commendable moderation in their 
speeches, but there is every sign that they do not control 
their followers, particularly in the outlying centres—Homs, 
Hana, Aleppo, Deir es Zor—towns which have never cared 
for listening to Damascus. There are immense dangers in 
Arab over-confidence. It is a failing of the Semitic race. The 
Syrian premier must ward against it, for there is nothing to 
be gained by playing Shylock and demanding the full pound 
of Christian flesh. It behoves him to earn world respect by 
holding the extremists in check and by meeting any new 
French move in the spirit in which it emanates from some 
of Syria’s old friends in Paris. 


+ a ® 


Anglo-French Relations 


So much for the Franco-Syrian aspect of the crisis. 
As and when the situation improves upon that front, 
vigorous action must be taken by Great Britain to clear up 
the new misunderstandings that the affair has created in 
French minds about British motives and policy. A»Foreign 
Office statement issued on June 22nd was, it seems, designed 
to do this job. It failed because it harped upon the theme 
that “the British authorities do not intend to prejudice 
France’s position in the Levant. This theme, once sincere, 
is now out-of-date and therefore a, - ere = 
hypocrisy. Of course the spectacle of British troops snep- 
aioe Sesaehanek out of Syria has prejudiced France’s 
position in Arab eyes. To use wording which suggests other: 
wise provides M. Mauriac with grounds for writing, as ' 
has written in Figaro, that “ The England of the period 0 
occupation disappears, giving place to the England we we: 
too easily apt to forget although the face has been familias 
to us for centuries.” The old adjective perfide peeps out 
of the wrapping. 


The failure of the Foreign Office to forestall this a 
is the more regrettable in that there is a good case [0 
recent British action in the Levant: 


1) Britain in the Lyttelton-de Gaulle Agreement of 194! 
uinauiiee France’s spatial position in the Levant. But he 
would be absurd to claim that this recognition ent P 
British Government to back France to the limit. That mit 
was exceeded when General Oliva-Roget ordered the bom 
bardment of Damascus. 


(2) British warnings that the landing of French — 
however few in number, would touch off an explosion = : 
temperate, continuous and could not have been -— 
insistently pressed. What more could a friendly ane i. 
do? It seems that nothing short of forcible stoppage in ™ r 
Mediterranean—an unthinkable expedient—would mane pr ; 
vented the French Government from making the wilful a0 
futile gesture which started the trouble 


(3) Once it had started, what was the alternative . 
vention by British troops? The likely alternative would b 


been even more damaging to France than were the happenings: 


of the last month. For into the secret sessions of the Ars 
League must be read a firm intention on the part of i 
its members to march to Syria’s aid. Both Iraq and Egypt ors 
armed forces trained bv British missions. Were the = 
British authorities to hold them down at home and ° hen 
the risk of riots and gunfire around all the foreign instal — te 
in the Middle East? Or were they to let them march, 4 
blamed by France for doing so? 


These points are present not only in the minds of y 
informed British observers, but also in those of all Frenc in 
men in the Middle East outside Syria. They are —. zs 
particular, by the important French colony in Egypt. ad 
must be brought home to, and thought over by, Frenchmen 
in France also, in order that the Syrian cloud may not ™ 
the bright prospect of Anglo-French alliance. 
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Russo-Turkish Conversations 


It seems that the Soviet Ambassador in Ankara has now 
outlined to the Turks the conditions in which Russia would 
like to discuss a new and improved Russo-Turkish treaty. 
When Moscow denounced the old treaty in March, the 
gesture was generally interpreted as a first step towards a 
request for revision of the Straits Convention. Current 
reports from Ankara suggest that not only was this forecast 
true, but that it is not the whole of the picture. The new 
Russian proposals are also said to cover frontier revision in 
Transcaucasia—to be precise: the return of the Kars and 
Ardahan districts ceded to Turkey under the treaty of 
October £3, 1921, between the Ankara Government on the 
one hand and the Soviet Governments of Georgia, Azer- 
baijan and Erivan on the other. 


Either request might involve other nations. Kars is the 
fortress that commands the north-eastern escarpment of 
the Anatolian plateau, and is strategically as well. as senti- 
mentally valued by Turkey. What happens if the Turks call 
upon their British ally to remind Moscow of the pledge in 
the Anglo-Soviet treaty to the effect that neither party is 
“seeking territorial aggrandisement for themselves ”? 


Revision of the Straits Convention has even wider im- 
plications. For one thing, more powers are interested parties. 
The 1936 Convention was signed by nine states, But there 
is another and a more profound complication. All recent 
war experience has shown that the terms of any conven- 
tion, however magnanimous, are in modern war a dead letter 
to any Black Sea power which does not control the Aegean 
Sea and air bases. It appears that Russia has drawn this 
conclusion and is now demanding bases in the Straits. Such 
a proposal reopens the old “Eastern question” with a 
vengeance. It would surely be advisable to thrash the matter 
out at the Big Three Conference ; otherwise there are possi- 
bilities of discord here almost equal to the Polish issue itself. 


* * * 


Local Authorities and Full Employment 


Sir John Anderson’s speech to the annual conference 
of the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants 
last week was a reminder that the local authorities will be 
the Government’s agents for the execution of yet another, 
and the most important, part of domestic policy—the main- 
tenance of employment. The Chancellor stated that he 
hopes soon to open discussions with representatives of local 
authorities 

to see how far it will be possible to produce realistic forward 
plans of the capital works required, how far those works are 
such that they could be brought forward or put back as needs 
may dictate or how far they are of such urgent social value 
that their timing cannot be allowed to be influenced by the 
needs of employment policy. . . . We shall also have to 
consider how far sanctions can be given ahead and plans pre- 
pared so that if it is decded to accelerate works we shall be 
in a position to start with a minimum of delay. 
This is the first occasion, since electioneering _began, on 
which a member of the Government, or any political spokes- 
man, has taken full employment from its White Paper wrap- 
pings and attempted to give it some practical form. In 
such a barren election, this in itself is welcome. But the 
attempt did not go very far. Nor does it appear from the 
Chancellor’s speech that the Government has advanced from 
the White Paper even on matters of theory. Its “minimum 
objective” must be “to maintain stability in the field of 
public investment.” This alone would not prevent a depres- 
sion, and though Sir John also said that, if possible, “we 
must go farther and so steer public investment that it com- 
pensates as far as possible for the ups and downs of private 
investment,” he should have made this the minimum instead 
of merely-a desideratum. And he appears as defeatist as the 
White Paper on the most important factor of all, whether 
any effective control can be placed on private investment. 
If all that can be achieved is stable public investment, with 
private investment fluctuating at will, there is little hope of 
a successful full employment policy when the war shortages 
have been made good. 


* * * 


Heavy Burdens 

The financial problems which local authorities must 
now face are complex and difficult—and potentially fatal 
to the local government system. The “ block grant,” which 
the Exchequer distributes among authorities according to 
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their need, will shortly be adjusted to take ‘into account 
recent increases in their expenditure. But Sir John Anderson 
clearly intimated last week that the need to relieve the tax- 
payer of some of his burdens puts a strict limit on any 
extension of State aid ; and that, this being so, such aid as 
can be given should be concentrated still further on relieving 
the poorest areas. 

This eminently fair viewpoint does not, however, explain 
how the average authority is to discharge its burdens. The 
percentage increase in the education grant should soon be 
followed by parallel adjustments of other grants; but, on 
the most favourable view, these concessions will not suffice 
to ward off an average rate increase of the order of 40 per 
cent. It is doubtful if the small householder can afford to 
pay much more than he does now ; and, hard as it will be 
for the Treasury to stomach, the only workable way may 
be to relieve local authorities of the whole cost of one 
major service—say, health. 


x . 


Many local authorities, too, have special problems. The 
loans which some of them have received from the State in 
respect of exceptional wartime hardship should surely be 
partly cancelled. The financial difficulties of large and over- 
crowded cities were well analysed recently in a speech by 
Lord Latham, leader of the London County Council. Com- 
prehensive replanning is handicapped by the fact that obso- 
lete or “blighted” areas do not attract the grants available 
for redeveloping “blitzed” areas, which may in practice 
adjoin them. Removal of its surplus population inevitably 
leaves the authority with a top-heavy burden of public debt. 
Above all, 


on the question of land policy ... turn many of our financial 

as well as most of our planning problems. 

Sites have somehow to be obtained and cleared in 
order to provide new schools, health centres, roads, and open 
spaces. It is hard to find suitable sites quickly without 
adopting the invidious method of removing existing houses; 
and at the same time to acquire sites in advance or to 
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acquire too many sites may stultity private and commercial 
development and discredit the local authority. ; 
Local authorities in this position must walk as delicately 
as Agag and with considerably more skill. But, however 
great their ingenuity, they cannot at present afford to under- 
take the type of bold replanning schemes which may well 
pay for themselves over half-a-century but which involve 
heavy losses in the immediate future. If the Government 
intends local authorities to do much more than rebuild 
their rateable value as quickly and as haphazardly as pos- 


sible, it must afford more positive and practical help than 
exhortations. 


a x e 
Gonference at Simla 


This week opened in India with the first day of the 
Viceroy’s Conference at Simla. On the 21 Indian delegates 
rests the heavy responsibility of considering Lord Wavell’s 
offer of interim self-government and nominating the 
members of the Executive Council reconstituted on a repre- 
sentative basis. Mr Gandhi is not among them, but he has 
talked at length to the Viceroy and remains in Simla within 
call of the official Congress delegates, who include the poli- 
tical leaders in the Assembly and the Council of State and 
the party president, Maulana Abul Kalem Azad, who, para- 
doxically, is well known as a Moslem divine. Mr Jinnah and 
Mr Hossain Iman for the Moslem League, Rao Bahadur 
Sivaraj for the Scheduled Castes, Dr Bannerji for the 
Nationalists and Master Tara Singh for the Sikhs, complete 
the party representatives. Beside them, provincial premiers 
will lend the experienced judgment of elder statesmen. 

It is significant for the work of the Conference that Indian 
press comment has been concerned far less with the amount 
of power to be transferred from the British Government than 
with its distribution among different sections of Indians. 
Expressions of uneasiness over the Viceroy retaining his 
right of veto have gradually paled before the mounting dis- 
cussion of the proposed parity between Moslems and Caste 
Indians on the Executive Council. The exact interpretation 
of the British intention is still in doubt. The definition, 
indeed, may have been deliberately left vague to enable the 
Conference more easily to reach agreement on a compromise 
settlement. 

In brief, Congress claims to represent all religions and to 
be a political rather than a merely religious and communal 
organisation, and would like its nominations to include 
Moslems and other non-Hindus. But the Moslem League 
will not accept a situation in which Congress nominates the 
whole of the Hindu half of the Council and part of the 
Moslem half as well. On the other hand, if seats for the 
non-Hindu Congress nominees have to be found out of the 
Hindu half, the principle of Hindu-Moslem parity will be 
upset. In short, it is impossible to reconcile Hindu-Moslem 
parity with Congress-League parity. The situation is further 
complicated by the very vocal claim of the Hindu Maha- 
sahba (the strictly religious Hindu organisation) to partici- 
pate in the nominations. But by excluding them and laying 
the full responsibility on Congress, Lord Wavell probably 
hopes to avoid widening even further the religious cleavage 
so hampering to Indian progress. In fact, the success of the 
Viceroy’s conference will depend very much on the calm- 
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ness of the Indian leaders and on their efforts to prody 
a list of nominations in which both sides can fee] confidenc. 
But even then the balance is bound to be precarious. 
™ % «* 


New Cabinets in Holland and Norway 


The new Norwegian and Dutch Governments have 
several admirable points in common. Both are all party 
Both have pledged themselves to a progressive reconstruc. 
tion programme. Both contain a high proportion of young 
men. Mr Gerhardsen, who is 48, is the youngest premier in 
Norwegian history. Both have filled all the chief offices to 
do with home affairs with men of the resistance who com. 
mand the respect, and understand the emotions, of the men 
and women who stayed at home. Both have had the 
prudence to re-appoint as their foreign Ministers the men 
who represented them while in exile. M. van Kleffens and 
Hr. Trygve Lie will provide, in the foreign policy of their 
respective countries, an element of continuity which could 
not be compassed by men who have for five years been 
insulated from the main current of world affairs. 


The balance which marks both sets of appointments is an 


advertisement not only for national commonsense and 4 


sound constitution but also for two monarchs who are in 


tune with their peoples. Both King Haakon and Queen 
Wilhelmina displayed, in 1940, instincts which tallied with 
those of their nation. They well deserve the harvest they are 
reaping in the shape of good will and stability. . 


x * x 


A World Farmers’ Union ? 


_Mr Turner, the president of the National Farmers’ 
Union, has announced that an international conference of 
primary producers will be held in London this autumn. Its 
aim will probably be to encourage strong farmers’ organi- 
sations in each country, from which can be drawn a world 
body with enough power and prestige to influence inter- 
national agreements over food and agriculture. Mr Hudson 
has often declared that the movement by primary producers 
to obtain better conditions will upset Britain’s terms of 
trade ; but with this country apparently in the van of the 
movement, and with political parties outbidding each other 
in offering price guarantees to home farmers, it looks as if 
the new organisation would serve to boost British food 
prices quite as much as imported ones. 

With the general case of giving food producers, both 
farmers and labourers, everywhere, a higher standard of 
living, the townsman has considerable sympathy, but this 
general argument does not affect the relative advantages of 
agriculture in different countries. Further, when particulat 
disadvantages are considered, it is probable that even now 
the farm worker has as much leeway to make up to attain 
urban conditions in this country as anywhere else: This 
point is well brought out in a recent pamphlet by Mr David 
Eccles,* who points out that “cheap living” in the country 
1s Not a compensation for lower wages, but a direct result 
of them, and that low rural rents merely reflect abominable 
rural housing conditions. He argues cogently that, if urban 
unemployment can be avoided, the drift from the land will 
in future be not sporadic but continuous. The lesson to be 


drawn is not, however, that urban drift should be actively 


discouraged, but that only the labour force for which 2 
reasonable scale of agriculture can provide a satisfactory 
standard of living should be encouraged to remain. 

* * ” 


Dying Together 


The decision of the House of Lords last week in the 
case of Hickman and Others v. Peacey and Others is 4 
reminder that if the law becomes involved in metaphysics 
= ago _ not always unfortunate. The case turned on 

ection 184 of the Law of Property Act, 1925, which, sum- 
marised, declares that if two or more aa in circum- 
stances which render it uncertain which died first there is 
a legal presumption that the elder predeceased the younger. 
aa a — is acaeeny but convenient. But what ee 

vhen € evidence suggests le ale 
simultaneously? ee 

The facts in this case were that two brothers (with three 
others) were killed by the explosion of a bomb in the base- 
ment of a house in Chelsea during an air raid on Septe™- 
viemrseiseniinicedudinnd cae 


* “Wages on the Farm.” Signpost Press. 15. 
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ber 14, 1940. The disposition of the elder brother’s property 
depended on whether his younger brother survived him or 
not. The question was whether the brothers died simul- 
taneously. The bomb exploded in the basement and all the 
occupants were killed by blast, and the evidence suggested 
that the gap between any one death and another could only 
have been infinitesimal. But metaphysically time is infinitely 
divisible. If it could be taken as certain that the two brothers 
died at the same instant of time the section of the Act did 
not govern the distribution of the two estates, for there 
was no uncertainty as to the succession of deaths. But if 
the metaphysical view prevailed, it was always possible for 
the deaths to have been successive and so the rule created 
by the Act applied. 

The Court of Appeal held that there was no succession of 
deaths, the deaths being simultaneous. By a majority, the 
Lords (the Lord Chancellor and Lord Wright dissenting) 
reversed that decision and declared that the section applied. 
Practically, the decision is to be welcomed, for there is no 
rule of law for dealing with the case of simultaneous 
deaths, but theoretically the issue remains open. It is still 
possible for a judge to hold that there can be, and, in the 
case before him, have been, simultaneous deaths, but the 
chances of that ever happening have been considerably 
reduced as a result of this decision. If a bomb in a base- 
ment does not kill all the occupants at the same instant of 
time, it is difficult to imagine anything that will. 
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Football Pools 

A judgment of the King’s Bench Divisional Court has 
put in question the wartime practice of conducting football 
pools through newspapers. An appeal from the contrary 
decision of the Bow Street magistrate was allowed on the 
grounds that the advertisement of prize money for which 
participants compete was a direct contravention of the 
Betting and Lotteries Act, 1934. 

Since the peacetime methods of sending out coupons by 
post has come under the axe of the Paper Controller, pool 
promoters have resorted to buying advertising space in the 
newspapers in order to continue their business. The deci- 
sion affects football pools only so long as they cannot 
be conducted by post, and turns not on the legality of 


pools as such, but on whether they are judged as 


competitions (rather than betting transactions based on 
skilled selection). 

The question, therefore, is a legal one. Pools may be 
attacked on moral grounds as a form of gambling, or on 
ethical grounds that large profits are made out of human 
weakness. But so long as a large number of people get 
amusement out of betting (or “ skilled selection ”—it is the 
same for horses, dogs or pools) the state cannot effectively’ 
impose a general ban or fairly impose a particular one. 
And so long as the feeling persists that the state must not 
directly concern itself with gambling, private profit on 
organised betting cannot be avoided. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Taxpayers’ Lobbies 


(From a Correspondent in Iowa) 


S soon as the war took a favourable turn in 1944, a 

flood of private plans to reduce taxes began to pour 
from press and mimeograph. The flood is still on, and has 
by now begun to erode official resistance. 

Associations of taxpayers have become a major pressure 
group in the United States, mostly in the last ten or fifteen 
years, as watchdogs keeping an eye on the 175,000 taxing 
bodies. Most such associations are automatically against any 
proposed increases, and for reductions when no increases are 
proposed. As a matter of .strategy, many take no stand 
on particular taxes (which would divide their following) 
but confine themselves to checking overall expenditures. So 
specialised associations spring up to combat certain taxes. 

Back in 1924 an American Taxpayers League (first known 
as the American Bankers League), supported by Tax Clubs 
in various states, helped Andrew Mellon, the multi-million- 
aire Secretary of the Treasury, abolish the federal gift tax 
and drastically lower the death tax and individual income 
tax. These clubs are gone now, and the present ones stem 
mostly from the Taxpayers’ Association of New Mexico, 
founded in 1915. State taxpayers’ associations have multi- 
plied (especially during the 1930’s) until now 36 of the 48 
states have them. The endowed Tax Foundation in New 
York fosters their growth and development, publishing a 
monthly magazine and helping them in other ways. 

County and city taxpayers’ associations, private Bureaux 
of Municipal Research, Citizens’ Tax Surveys, etc., have 
proliferated during the same period in parallel and often 
interlocking growth. Thus New Jersey has a state taxpayers’ 
association and over 200 local taxpayers’ associations, most 
of them affiliated with it. Iowa has a state taxpayers’ associa- 
tion organised in 1935 to watch both state and local expen- 
ditures. Des Moines, the state capital, has a much older 
Bureau of Municipal Research maintained by some of the 
larger taxpayers and a much younger Des Moines Tax- 
payers’ Association, to draw in small and medium taxpayers. 

In many areas these associations do much really con- 
structive work. Typically, they have a paid staff headed by 
a professional secretary with some expert knowledge, 
financed and officered by dues-paying members. They 


analyse, compare, and criticise budgets, publishing their 


findings in time for people to do something about them, and 
work for procedural reforms. They work closely and often 
quite amicably with appropriating and spending bodies. 
Because taxpayers’ associations tend to attract mainly large 
taxpayers, they have a distinctly class point of view, and 
contribute materially to the recent marked conservatism of 
state, local, and federal organs of government in the United 
States. 

Closely related to the anti-all-tax movement is the anti- 
property-tax movement. This is the stock in trade of most 
of the local (as distinct from state and national) taxpayers’ 
associations. The present demands of the anti-property-tax 
movement are chiefly for a greater share of the tax burden 
to be borne by the state governments, as distinct from the 
local governments and for new types of local taxes, chiefly 
sales and excise levies. ‘ 

For some years now Mr Harley L. Lutz, professor of 
public finance at Princeton University and darling economist 
of the taxpayers’ associations, has been conducting a one- 
man crusade against the principle of progressive income 
tax rates, for which he would substitute a flat, proportional 
rate and a stiff general sales tax. His full programme is 
generally admitted to.be politically impossible, but it heartens 
others enormously in pushing for little steps in that direction. 

Only the personal insistence of the late President Roose- 
velt and Mr Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury, staved 
off a federal general sales tax several times during the de- 
pression and the war. But the increase in progression in 
the federal income tax brought about by the New Deal’s 
“soak the rich” programme has been to a considerable 
degree offset by new federal excise and payroll taxes and 
by new state sales taxes. Currently some New Dealers are 
beginning to feel that perhaps steep progression can be 
overdone, and that high risks to create high employment 
justify high rewards. And in spite of great howls by the 
professional spokesmen for the lower income groups, the 
“common man” has taken the sales taxes, excises, and 
payroll taxes of the 1930’s and 1940's with surprising grace. 

The chief concern of the more elaborate and compre- 
hensive proposals for tax reform now being put forward 
is to achieve a tax system which will thwart neither the in- 
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centive of enterprisers nor the purchasing power of the 
masses, and yet raise twice as much in federal taxes as the 
federal government ever spent before 1939. The plans could 
be arranged in a neat continuum from those which put 
their main emphasis on mass purchasing power to those 
which emphasise mainly enterprisers’ incentives. They can 
be split another way according to whether they think high 
corporation taxes or high personal income surtaxes are the 
biggest drag on enterprise. ; 

The weirdest fiscal scheme to attract a large national 
following since the Townsendite heyday is the proposal, 
now happily waning, to limit federal income, gift and death 
taxes to a peacetime maximum of 25 per cent by Constitu- 
tional amendment, and make it hard to go higher in war- 
time. It got nowhere in Congress, so a _never-used 
alternative procedure for amending the Constitution was 
attempted: getting the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
States to demand a Constitutional Convention to initiate the 
amendment. State Legislatures’ memorials to Congress are 
easy to come by, being essentially heckling rather than 
responsible legislation ; but it is very unlikely tnat enough 
will be forthcoming. 


* 


.* 


All these various plans form part of the whirlpool of in- 
fluences in which American tax policies take shape. In 
1938 the $15 billion taken in taxes from _ the 
American people were collected by the Federal government 
(4I per cent), by state governments (26 per cent) and by 
local governments (33 per cent); after tax-sharing and 
grants-in-aid, the federal government got 35 per cent, the 
States 21 per cent, local governments 44 per cent. 

The war has enormously boosted both the amount and 
the percentage taken by the federal government, and the 
more responsible plans call for a $16 to $25 billion annual 
tax bill for the federal government alone after the war. 
Meanwhile, the amounts spent by state and local govern- 
ments continue their slowly upward course. Federal war 
spending, moreover, has brought such prosperity that 
state sales, excise, and income taxes have been bringing 
in embarrassingly large amounts, and even the cities, except 
those facing boomtown expenses) are faring better than 
usual. Most state governors told the 1945 legislatures that 
the war boom was levelling off, and urged no reduction in 
tax rates and caution in spending. But few legislators could 
resist the temptation to blow in the surplus. 

Federal legislators are catching the same fever, in spite 
of large annual federal deficits every year since 1930. The 
1943-44 congressional rebellion against requests by the 
administration for heavy new taxes was followed up in 
the summer of 1944 by setting the congressional tax 
experts to work drafting plans for post-war tax reductions. 
For some time, the Treasury Department sought to dis- 
courage such talk, but by this May, Treasury and 
Congressional tax experts had agreed on joint recom- 
mendations to President Truman for slight mitigations and 
prompter refunds under the excess profits tax starting in 
1946, to be followed after the fall of Japan by lower excess 
profits, personal income, excise, and death taxes and, 
eventually, by complete repeal of the excess profits tax. 

Congressional control over taxes is exercised almost 
entirely through the Ways and Means Committee in the 
House of Representatives and the Finance Committee in 
the Senate. Since 1926 the two committees have main- 
tained a standing Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
(i.e., all taxes except import duties) with a small paid staff 
of lawyers, statisticians, economists and clerks. Committee 
members never forget their particular home district, and 
it is a misfortune for a district to have no representative 
on either tax committee. In considering tax measures, 
high-minded men like Representative Doughton and 
Senator George (the respective committee chairmen) look 
out for the tobacco and Coca-Cola interests of their home 
states, North Carolina. and Georgia, Senator Vandenberg 
for the automobile interests of Michigan, Senator Barkley 
for the whisky and horse-racing interests of Kentucky. 
That is what they are expected to do, and they would 
be blamed if they did not. 

Out of this whirlpool of interest groups, congressional 
committees, and Treasury officials and their respective tax 
experts new federal tax policies are born, with the smaller 
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state and local whirlpools eddying roundabout. Bur whil 
in much of the rest of the world the tax wheel js turni ; 
toward greater socialisation of wealth and income - 
mighty United States whirlpool seems to be turning tiohs 
though probably not so far nor so fast as in the 1929’. 


American Notes 


Who Shall Succeed ? 


Mr Truman has officially raised the question of the 
succession to the Presidency. There have never been two 
deaths in a single term of office. But there might be, ang 
Mr Truman himself will not have beside him, for aimos 
a full four-year term, that peculiarly American institution, 
a Vice-President, without function save to be ready to accept 
the “ powers and duties ” of the Presidency in case of th: 
President’s death or removal. 

The chief criticism of the Act of 1886, which at present 
governs the succession, is that it provides for succession by 
members of the Cabinet, who are appointed officers. In the 
present Administration Mr Stettinius, as Secretary of State, 
has hitherto been first in line, followed by Mr Morgenthau, 
Secretary of the Treasury. Neither of these men has ever 
been elected to public office. And the President, as M; 
Truman has pointed out, is thus empowered to choose his 
own successor. Mr Stettinius has now resigned, to be 
appointed chief delegate to the new international organisa- 
tion, and Mr Truman evidently finds it an embarrassment, 
in picking a successor, to have to keep his eye on the 
merits of the nominee as an eventual President. Party 
politics alone apart from personal considerations, would 
greatly complicate his choice, since a non-party mar: (such 
as Mr Stettinius himself), who might be an excellent Sec- 
retary of State, would be unthinkable as President, with 2!! 
the powers of patronage and the duties of party leadership. 

| ‘ 
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“In the interest of orderly, democratic government,” the 
President has proposed to Congress the early enactment o! 
legislation placing the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, the legislative body most closely tied by electoral pro- 
cesses to the voters, first in order of ‘succession. The Presi- 
dent of the Senate would be next in line. 

As the initial enthusiasm for this proposal subsided, 
political hazards and possible legal flaws in it began 1 
appear. The constitutional qualifications of executive 
officers and legislators differ considerably (for example, 4 
foreign-born American citizen can. be Congressman, but not 
President) ; if the opposition were to win control of the 
House in mid-term elections, the Speaker would be of the 
opposition party ; the one-party system in the South enables 
Southern Congressmen to perpetuate their own leadership, 
and both the present Speaker and the present President © 
the Senate are Southerners ; thus a Congressman who was 
elected by a handful of voters in a poll-tax state could 
become President. 

A Bill. embodying the President’s proposal has bee? 
reported to the House of Representatives by its Judiciary 
Committee. If the Presidency is vacated and there 1s 2° 
Vice-President, the Bill provides that the Speaker (and 
after him the President of the Senate) shall succeed, but 
that if the death occurs earlier than August in, the second 
year of the term (1946, 1950, etc.), the Speaker shail serve 
only until the Congressional election of November in that 
year, when a new President shall be elected to serve oul 
the rest of the original term. This change may be. held t 
require a constitutional amendment. Some surprise has been 
occasioned by the fact that this Bill was approved by the 
Committee by only one vote. It appears, however, that the 
opposition was not to the substance of the Bill but to the 
haste of its passage. Mr Truman would like to get % 
through before he leaves for Europe—and presumably before 
he appointed a new Secretary of State. But if there is 4"Y- 
thing that Congress dislikes, it is being hurried. 


* * * 


Trade and Peace 


As the San Francisco Conference drew to a close, the 
inseparability of world trade and world peace was eng 
sised by the passage by the Senate by 54 votes to 21, © 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. The Senate over 
ruled its own Finance Committee by restoring the oni 
to.reduce tariff rates by 50 per cent of their present lev¢! 
and the Bill goes to the President for signature shorn 
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of all crippling amendments. Thus the Senate, soon to be 
presented with the Bretton Woods proposals, has taken 
the first step toward relinquishing its power to return the 
United States to economic isolationism. And the President, 
who will present the United Nations Charter to the Senate 
on Monday, must certainly have felt that his presence and 
his words had a concrete meaning to the San Francisco 
Conference they could not otherwise have had. 


The fifteen Republican votes in the Senate are significant 
not necessarily because, as some commentators have sug- 
gested, they indicate a lack of partisanship and a renuncia- 
tion of sectional interest. An important branch of American 
industry, which formerly barricaded itself behind protective 
tariff walls, is realising now that its own interests lie not in 
avoiding competition, but in avoiding reductions in its own 
production. In an expanding economy, these sectional pro- 
ducer interests must have imports if they are to export. 


Those in America who recognise that economic cure-alls 
cannot be found in Trade Agreements or in the Bretton 
Woods bank and fund, are keenly aware that about half 
the world’s industrial capacity will lie in the United States 
after the war. Full employment would produce goods worth 
an estimated $170 billion a year, at 1941 prices. A recent 
report by the Department of Commerce estimated that while 
full employment will require $10 billion worth of exports, 
the United States could absorb only $7 billion of imports. 
While this is double the pre-war figure, it creates an export 
surplus of $3 billion which, since employment, not imports, 
is its object, might well be disposed of at prices set so low 
that other countries would be eliminated from the field. 
The management of this huge surplus market is, therefore, 
of the greatest concern to the smaller countries of the world 
—as it is, eventually, to the United States. For it could 
mean the difference between international economic co- 
operation and an even more extreme kind of chaos than 
existed before the war. 


Full Employment 


The United States, which has experienced full employ- 
ment in a war economy, is now turning its mind to finding 
an equivalent of war to marshal its human and technical 
resources. Although the candidates for both major political 
parties in the last presidential elections advocated that 
the Government should create job opportunities if private 
industry does not provide sufficient employment, the 
decision about the means by which this is to be accom- 
plished is expected to create a struggle reminiscent of the 
days of the’ National Recovery Act. 


The Senate Committee on Banking and Currency is con- 
ducting hearings on the Full Employment Bill of 1945, 
the aim of which is stated to be full employment in a 
competitive economy through the combined efforts of 
industry, agriculture and labour, state, local. and federal 
governments. The Bill provides that the President should 
transmit to Congress at the beginning of each regular session 
the National Production and Employment Budget. ‘This 
budget would estimate the size of the labour force, the 
estimated volume of investment and expenditure, private 
and public, required to provide employment for the labour 
force and the estimated value of actually planned expendi- 
tures, private and public. If there were a deficiency between 
the volume needed to provide employment and the expected 
volume of expenditure, the Federal Government would 
submit a programme to encourage investment and expen- 
diture by private enterprise and a programme for such 
Federal expenditures necessary to sustain what the Bill calls 
a full employment volume of production. 


All this sounds very simple and scientific. But the question 
lies in whether American society is yet willing to incorporate 
into its structure the degree of central planning and control 
necessary to implement such a Budget: controls over invest- 
ment of capital, over consumption, over the location of 
industry and to a certain degree over the mobility of labour. 


American industry, which controls the most important 
ingredient if full employment is to be part of a competitive 
economy, apparently still believes that its investments will 
be most secure if government restrictions are removed. 
There is, however, a realisation among an increasingly 
influential segment of industry, represented by the Com- 
mittee of Economic Development, that another period of 
unemployment could be fatal to the capitalist economy as 
it exists in America. The CED, along with the labour unions, 
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many government departments and private organisations, is 
among the sponsors of the Full Employment Bill. 


* * * 


A New Labour Bill 


Three of the four Senators who achieved fame by their 
bipartisan advocacy of international co-operation, when that 
was stili a contentious issue, have now turned their attention 
to labour relations. The new Hatch-Burton-Ball Bill is 
designed to replace the existing Wagner National Labour 
Relations Act, and the changes it suggests would seem ‘to 
be in the directioa of limiting the privileges that organised 
labour won during the Roosevelt Administration. The Bill 
seeks to preserve the right to strike, though it provides for 
compulsory arbitration of all disputes in public services and 
utilities and of all disputes arising out of conflicting inter- 
pretations of Labour-Management contracts. The Bill would 
ban unfair labour practices not only. by employers, as the 
Wagner Act does, but by employees as well. The closed 
shop would be denied unless the union represented 75 per 
cent of employees, with a list of conditions so restrictive as 
to limit its practical extent. The scope of the existing Act 
would be further narrowed by provisions exempting small 
employers from obligations towards labour required of larger 
enterprises and by application of the Bill exclusively to 
employment directly affecting interstate commerce. Local 
labour relations would be left to the states. 

While most of the press has joined together—some papers 
a little hesitantly, it is true—in acclaiming the Bill, the 
presidents ofthe three most powerful labour organisations 
have bitterly denounced it as an attempt to turn the NLRA 
into an instrument of oppression. Mr Murray, Mr Green 
and Mr Lewis are convinced that the Bill would be used 
to weaken the unions during the unstable reconversion 
period. 

Furious debate is expected in Congress, for in addition to 
the above features the Bill would reconstitute the whole 
complex machinery of arbitration and mediation. A serious 
split in the Democratic ranks is seen as a distinct possibility. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Rebirth of 


a Republic 


(From Our Special Correspondent) 


Pilsen, Fune 

a= the city of the Skoda Works, is a border town. 

A few miles outside it the American zone of occupa- 
tion ends and the Russian begins, The visitor cannot fail 
. to sense the peculiar atmosphere of subdued tension that 
hangs over the demarcation line between the two zones. The 
Czechs are more or less free to move between the zones ; 
and with them vague hopes, fears and rumours float across 
the lines of the two Allied armies facing each other on 
Czechoslovakia’s soil. 

One’s first impression of Czechoslovakia is relief at the 
absence of the ghost-like ruins that haunt one over vast 
stretches of the Continent. The economic problems of 
freed Czechoslovakia are accordingly less serious than those 
of nearly all the other countries of the Continent. The towns 
are more or less intact. Pilsen itself has suffered no destruc- 
tion, though heavy air-raids were made en the Skoda 
suburbs late in April (according to the Czech Minister of 
Industry about 70 per cent of the plant has been destroyed, 
an estimate which in the light of a superficial inspection of 
the works seems to overstate the actual damage). The rail- 
ways too have suffered only slight damage. Trains are 
running almost regularly from Prague to Pilsen and from 
Moravska Ostrava to Prague. Traffic can be restored to 
normal within a few weeks. The bottleneck of distribution, 
so desperately serious in all other liberated countries, need 
not arise here. Nor is there a shortage of coal. During the 
years of the German occupation brown coal mining has been 
pushed ahead through the installation on a large scale of 
up-to-date equipment for open cast mining. This equipment 
has been left behind intact, and the Ministry of 
Industry looks forward to an immediate resumption of 
normal output. The coalfields of the Olsa area, annexed by 
Poland in 1938, are back in Czech hands, though it is not 
yet quite clear whether the Lublin Government will not 
claim back some of them. Officially this has not yet 
happened. 

During the years of occupation the Germans have also 
developed here a large, well-dispersed aircraft industry and 
plants of synthetic oil. These have greatly increased Czecho- 
slovakia’s industrial potential, though they are likely to 
become surplus: capacity and an embarrassment to the 
country’s economy. Against these acquisitions must be set 
the dismantlement by the Germans of the Bohemia-Moravia 
textile plants and of the once highly specialised pottery and 
china industries which were important in Czechoslovakia’s 
export trade. But, on the whole, the Czechs have every 
reason to be satisfied with the industrial balance sheet of 
the last years. 


Difficulties in Agriculture 


The agricultural position is certainly more difficult. A 
complete picture cannot yet be drawn. What is certain is 
that this year’s sowing was carried out in the circumstances 
of an acute shortage of labour—Czech farm Idbourers had 
to go to Germany. There was also a shortage of seed. Con- 
voys of Czech displaced persons are now arriving daily 
from the Reich, but it is still feared that the repatriation of 
farm workers will be too slow to meet the demand for labour 
by the time of the harvest. The crop is expected to be below 
last year’s. Meanwhile, the food situation is fairly difficult 
and is certain to become worse. A special burden on Czech 
farming arises from the fact that the Russian army is living 
off the land. The horse is still the typical traction power of 
the Red Army, and it competes with farming for feeding 
stuffs. Quite apart from political motives, this is one of the 
reasons why the Czechs are anxious to see the occupation 
of their country, which is said to be planned for six months, 
come to an end as soon as possible. 

The chief troubles that have beset the reborn Republic 
are not economic but social, political and diplomatic. 


cl 


Liberation was an act of social as well as political upheaval, 
The Protectorate administration has been swept aside by 
the local committees of liberation, a rather diluted 1945 
version of Workers’ and Peasants’ Councils. Representatives 
of four parties—Communists, Social Democrats, Benes’s 
National Socialists and Catholics—sit on the committees. The 
Communists seem to predominate in the committees in the 
American zone to the same extent as they do in the Russian. 
In the streets of every town in the American zone, one finds 
the patrols and sentries of the Revolutionary Guard, the 
Czech FFI, whose members (in civilian clothes) are stil] 
armed and wear Red Star badges. In front of official build- 
ings and the headquarters of the National Committees both 
the Revolutionary Guards and the ordinary police stand on 
guard, which illustrates the virtual dualism of power. There 
are no open signs of any hostility between the two, neither 
are there any signs of mutual friendliness. 

A purge is being carried out of Hacha’s followers and three 
of the pre-Munich parties which provided the greatest con- 
tingent of collaborators—the Agrarians, the Nationalists and 
the Artisans Party—have been outlawed. This seems to 
have aroused bitter opposition among the conservative 
peasants who used to cast about a million votes for the 
Agrarians and now feel to be deprived of their representa- 
tion. But the working class feeling against the outlawed 
parties is running very high; the huge crowd of Skoda 
workers in the Market Square at Pilsen greets with loud 
applause the Government’s statements that the outlawed 
parties will not be allowed to raise their heads again. 


The Business Man’s Fears 


This is clearly a “ people’s spring ” which inspires no con- 
fidence in Czechoslovak business circles. Industrialists and 
bankers choose their words with caution when they are 
asked about political and economic prospects. Hardly any 
enthusiasm for the resumption of normal business activities 
is noticeable, a fact which causes the Left to accuse business 
men of economic sabotage and to demand the nationalisa- 
tion of industry. The Prague Government is doing its best 
to ride the radical tide and at the same time to reassure the 
frightened middle classes. Its members promise a “ 60—70 
per cent” nationalisation of industry but appeal to the 
radical audiences for. patience and confidence in the 
Government’s good will. 

Meanwhile, state control over “ masterless enterprises ” 
has been established under a decree of May 19th signed by 
Benes, that is, over enterprises owned by Germans, Hun- 
garians and Czech collaborators. The measure has had no 
immediate practical meaning since such enterprises are 
anyhow controlled by workers’ committees. What the 
Government is now aiming at is the reinstallation of the 
directors and managers who wou!d share responsibility with 
the workers’ committees. The decree is certainly equivocal. 
The working classes have tended to welcome the decree as 
a final act of socialisation, while the Government has been 
at pains to explain that state control is provisional and that 
the decision about ownership lies with the legislative bodies 
that are to be elected. That the state will eventually retain 
the ownership of many “ masterless enterprises” goes with- 
out saying. is will probably be the case with the Skoda 
Works, which had been part of the Hermann Goering 
concern. The Ministry of Industry has given an assurance 
that foreign shareholders of Skoda whose shares had been 
taken over by the Hermann Goering Werke will receive 
an indemnity if full nationalisation is decided upon.) 

_The social and political tension is complicated by the 
division of the country into two zones of influence. So fat 
as can be ascertained form Pilsen, the Russian forces °f 
occupation do not intervene in Czechoslovakia’s domestic 
affairs. But their presence in the country, apart from bein: 
an economic burden, is, in combination with the strength 
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of the Communist party, a means of almost automatic 
pressure, especially in matters of foreign policy. Jan 
Masaryk’s conception of Czechoslovakia as a “bridge 
between the east and the west,” which was so violently 
criticised in Moscow some time ago, is now treated as a 
most unrespectable heresy, and the members of the Prague 
Government vie with one another in denouncing it at public 
meetings. President Benes is clearly going out of his way to 
allay Russian suspicions. He has subscribed to the exclu- 
sively eastern orientation which has hardly been part of his 
political outlook in the past, apparently hoping that by 
paying this ransom he will be able to preserve Czecho- 
slovakia’s independence and freedom from drastic Russian 
interference in her domestic affairs. He has apparently 
resolved to yield all ground in the diplomatic field in order 
to gain or maintain some ground in the social and political 
fields. It is perhaps too early to judge the result ; but so 
far his policy does not seem to have been quite unsuccessful. 


Education for Export 
in Eire 
[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


INCREASING attention has been aroused in recent years in 
the problems connected with the emigration of university 
graduates. The number of students in the Irish universities 
has grown remarkably in the last twenty years. There has 
been no corresponding expansion in the Irish demand for 
graduates. The older professions are overcrowded, the new 
type of industrial professional employment has not de- 
veloped and a falling population does not require a growing 
number of teachers. In these conditions it is inevitable that 
among medical and engineering graduates. The emigration 
of professional men from Ireland is nothing new, but it has 
grown recently to an extent that has increased its signi- 
ficance. Many people are beginning to doubt whether educa- 
tion for export is not economically wasteful and unsound. 

The cost of producing a qualified doctor or engineer. is 
considerable and rising. All this cost is borne by some- 
body in Ireland, mostly by the students’ parents and partly 
by public funds. One of the difficulties in the way of obtain- 
ing increased grants for the Irish universities is the objection 
that the taxpayer should not be expected to subsidize 
professional services in other countries. On the other hand, 
it must be conceded that the opportunity to emigrate opens 
careers to many young Irishmen, some, at least, of whom 
send remittances to their relatives at home or retire to 
Ireland to live on their pensions. The widespread diffusion 
of Irish doctors and engineers gives the Irish universities 
extensive reputations and connections. If it were not for 
the outlets abroad the professional schools would ‘have too 
few students to justify the expenditure necessary for modern 
education. The emigration is a variety of dumping in so 
far as it keeps up the output of education to a scale where 
increasing returns operate. If it were not for the external 
demand for doctors, the Irish home market would be very 
inadequately supplied. ; 

When all these considerations are taken into account, the 
emigration of graduates is seen to contain elemenis of gain 
as well as of loss. It is generally agreed, however, that the 
movement is on too large a scale and that it could be 
reduced with advantage. There are two ways by which it 
could be reduced. Additional employment could be found 
for graduates in Ireland or fewer graduates could be pro- 
duced. The provision of additional employment would re- 
quire a shift from the older to the newer professional 
schools. There is room for considerable development in 
agricultural and industrial research.and for the employment 
of well-educated men in agriculture, industry and commerce. 
Irish business men are behind, the times in appreciating the 
value of a good general education. The Irish Government 
also appears to underestimate the part that highly educated 
labour can play in the agricultural and industrial revival. 
But, even if a complete conversion of commercial and 
official opinion is assumed, the capacity of the Irish market 
to absorb graduates is rather limited. The question arises, 
therefore, whether fewer graduates should be produced. — 

In so far as a diminution in the number of students is 
directed towards reducing emigration, the universities them- 
selves cannot achieve the desired result. The universities 
cannot discriminate between students who will stay at home 
and those who will emigrate. Moreover, a student would 
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always, presumably, be free to change his mind, The 
mere indiscriminating reduction in the number of students 
admitted would do nothing to solve the problem, The 
proportion of graduates emigrating would increase, and there 
would be fewer well-educated people in Ireland. If the 
emigration of graduates is considered undesirable for 
national reasons, it should be regulated by the Government, 
which is the sole arbiter of national policy. The fact is 
that the Government has no considered policy in respect 
either of university education or of emigration or of the 
relations between them. Until some conscious policy is 
formulated the universities must continue to accept all 
students who meet the prescribed requirements, and every 
graduate who wishes to do so must be free to emigrate. 

An emigration policy would need to take account both 
of the quantity and the quality of emigrants, In regard to 
the quality of persons emigrating there are two schools of 
thought in Ireland. It is argued, on the one hand, that the 
least possible outlay should be incurred on the emigrants. 
If the labour supply of other countries is to be subsidised, 
the cost of that subsidy should be minimised. The logical 
consequence of this policy would be that there should be 
two types of education for Irish children: an expensive 
education for children who would remain in Ireland and 
a cheap education for future emigrants. The conflicting 
opinion is that, if Irishmen are to continue to emigrate, 
they should be put in a position not to be mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water abroad. If this view is correct, 
the emigrants should receive an especially good education 
so as to be able to start high up on the ladder in the 
countries of their adoption. The export of university 
graduates should, in this view, be not only tolerated but 
encouraged. A case can be made for either of these attitudes 
towards emigration. The existing arrangement under which ; 
the whole movement is entirely unregulated and uncon- 
trolled is difficult to defend by purely economic arguments. 
It is defensible, however, on the ground of individual liberty, 
and any interference with it would meet with strong resist- 
ance. If laissez-faire is dead let laissez-passer survive, even 
if some of those who pass are those we can least afford 
to lose. 

































m™Crown 
Colonist 


FOR ALL CONCERNED IN THE TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE COLONIES, PROTECTORATES AND MANDATED 
‘TERRITORIES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


N. RHODESIA 
SOMALILAND 
PALESTINE 
MAURITIUS 
SARAWAK 
JAMAICA 


KENYA 
CEYLON 
BAHAMAS 
BARBADOS 
GIBRALTAR 
GOLD COAST 


NORTH BORNEO 
BRITISH GUIANA 
F MALAY STATES 
STR. SETTLEMENTS 
WEST PACIFIC iS 
BRITISH HONDURAS 


TANGANYIKA 
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NYASALAND 
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ZANZIBAR 
NIGERIA 
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rj at SIERRA LEONE MALTA ADEN 
Monthly Illustrated One Shilling 


JULY NUMBER 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 
Programme for the Advancement of Africans 
Colonel Ponsonby suggests all-Party agreement 
Third Step Towards Democracy in a Crown Colony 


Consultation with educated elements suggested by 
Sir George Maxwell 


Lines of Progress in the British West Indies 
Sir Frank Stockdale surveys a wide field of activity 
Colonial Office Advisory System and its Growth 
Palestine : Land of Promise 
An account of the suggested Jordan Valley Authority scheme 
East Africans and the European Way of Life 
Architecture in Palestine : The Jewish Approach 
Wide range of Base-Metal Mineral Resources 
Organised Marketing in the Coffee Industry 
CURRENT EVENTS, ILLUSTRATED 
Over 80 interesting, informative and well-reproduced 
Photographs 
ROUND THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 
Cables from Correspondents and news in brief 
33, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 
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9 ‘What Luck! 
White Horse’”’ 


“Not luck, good management.” “On your part?” 
“Gracious no! The luck is ours in getting it. The 
good management was the distillers’. In the good old 
years of plenty they had the forethought to lay down 
ample stocks so that it should ripen and mature. That’s 
why the White Horse you get today — when you're 
lucky — is still as fine as a fine liqueur.” ‘“‘ Good old 
White Horse . .. here’s to the day when we can get 
more of it.” 


WHITE HORSE 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 25/9; Half-bottles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association 


PHILCO RADIO & TELEVISION CORPORATION OF GT. BRITAIN LTD 


Philco radio receivers are bringing entertainment to 
millions of people in every part of the world. Philco 
Radio, in common with other radio manufacturers, 
have been devoting all their efforts to war pro- 
duction during the past five years. But just as 
quickly as conditions permit, the experience gained 
in this national service will be reflected in still 
better Philco receivers for home, car and television 


— and, of course, better radiogramophones. 


PHILO woo uo raensio 


CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD 


Parent of the Philco Group of Companies 





97 Grdilco Radio & Television Corporation of Gt. Britain Ltd., 30 Norfolk 8t., Strand, Le ndon, WO2 
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How much 
do your 
workers iat 


Not just about their own jobs, but about the function of 
your firm as a whole? What do they know about your 
products, your markets, your processes of manufacture ? 
Yet all your employees can benefit from such knowledge. 
A film made in your own factory, to tell the story of your 
organisation, will serve a double purpose. It will do a 
valuable works relations job, increasing your employees’ 
understanding of the firm and what it stands for, quicken- 
ing their interest and sense of personal responsibility in 
its achievement. Another version of the same film can 
be used for prestige selling at home and abroad. 

To make such a film you must have the advice and assist- 
ance of creative people experienced in the art of successful 
film propaganda, backed by the best technical resources. 


THE FILM PRODUCERS GUILT 


PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF DOCUMENTARY, 
INDUSTRIAL, EDUCATIONAL AND NATIONAL 
PROPAGANDA FILMS 


Full particulars of the Guild, and the services it offers, can be obtained 


from the Secretary, Guild House, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, 





of fact... 


there is still available in this country 3 
cigarette which gives you a pleasure which 
millions seek but never find. In the full 
flavour and the rich aroma of the best Turkish 
leaf you find not the titivation of the senses but 
‘smooth soothing satisfaction. And, in Sobranie 
Turkish No. 6 you have this leaf blended 
by a master hand into a cigarette which 
enables you to cut down your consumption 
of cigarettes while you increase the pleasure 
of smoking. That is why. we. are proud to 
offer you the satisfaction of 


SOBRANIE 


TURKISH N° 6 


matter 





made by the makers of BALKAN SOBRANIE Turkish Cigarettes 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Rational Investment 


PREVIOUS article sketched the main objects and 

effects of policies pursued by leaders of Stock Exchange 
opinion in London and the provinces, mainly over the past 
fifteen years. These changes will continue to yield fruit and 
the policies will no doubt be further developed. It is pro- 
posed in this second article to deal with some other, and 
more domestic, concerns of the London Stock Exchange 
which it will be possible to carry out when—but only when 
—the rebuilding of the Exchange provides a large addition to 
the floor space available. 

In attempting to envisage the future background of market 
operations, it is not too fanciful to assume a continuance 
of past trends. In particular, it must be expected that more 
and more business will originate with people of quite modest 
means, and that these people will need—even if they do not 
seek—more advice about investment than has: been sought 
even in the recent past. It may also be that there will be a 
narrowing of the market, due to a reduction in speculative 
business (financed outside the Stock Exchange), and it is 
not certain that, there will be a large increase in the propor- 
tion of institutional investment. Against these factors, which 
tend to raise the percentage charge on the -average bargain, 
there is to be set ‘a tendency for turnover to expand with 
the rise in the national income. If all goes well, the last 
factor should prove dominant, but in any case it should be 
the policy of the Stock Exchange—as of all others—to in- 
crease its efficiency. 

It may be assumed that competition will continue to be 
by service and not in charges, and it is probable, and 
perhaps desirable, that, faced with the alternatives of 
reducing charges and improving services, brokers wi!l choose 
the latter. (In passing, it may be suggested that there seems 
to be no insuperable difficulty in instituting two charges ; 
one for the man who merely wishes to have his instructions 
executed and another for advice. That wou!d, however, be 
of no great assistance, since the main objective is to reduce 
the cost of using the stock market to the small man, who is 
precisely the person who would most need advice. A prac- 
tice of invariably charging for advice when no order to the 
broker giving it resulted might be helpful.) ia 

It is not improbable that the cost of rendering existing 
services will rise, and it may rise faster than turnover. If 
that is so, the finance of new schemes will not easily be pro- 
vided. A number of plans have been put forward for 
reducing the costs of jobbers and brokers: by centralising 
cettain activities within a new Stock Exchange building ; 
by increasing the use of bank nominees, and so making un- 
necessary the despatch of transfers to clients who may be 
distant and are frequently inexperienced, and by transferring 
to a central accountancy department the whole business of 
keeping accounts of members, both with one another and 
with clients, With the central accountancy department would 
be combined the business of compiling Stock Exchange 
statistics, giving both amounts and values of stocks and 
shares changing hands, of which information as much could 
be published as was felt to be desirable. 

It is evident that such a system would halve the number 
of price calculations, since each now has to be made by both 
broker and jobber. It would thus reduce staff charges and 
tent ; give to those who cannot afford it the advantages of 
full mechanisation and save a great deal of time spent in 
going from office to office. Also it may be assumed that the 
average efficiency of employees engaged in this type of work 
would be improved. Finally, it would free those partners 
who are at present charged with office management [0 
Pursue other activities. The total saving in personnel, and 
therefore in rent, would be very substantial, and it 1s hard 
to believe that some such pian will not eventually be 
adopted. At present, however, there are two obstacies, at 
least to centralised accounting, which appear insuperable. 
One is that the space is not available in the House—and it 
is doubtful whether the scheme could be operated except 
under one roof. The other is that most brokers are = 
to allowing any item of work which concerns their clients 
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to pass out of their control. If the clients share this view, 
there is really little to be done for the time being, but their 
views might be tested. Meanwhile, the authorities in 
London have already gone part of the way towards cen- 
tralisation in the pre-war Settlement Department, and will, 
it is understood, move further in that direction as soon as 
labour and floor space are available. It can only be hoped 
that some of the other more radical changes will be added in 
course of time. 
. 


If complete centralisation of the mechanics of broking and 
jobbing, and the saving in cost which it is believed would 
result, are impossible, funds for the finance of improvements 
must be found in some other way. This raises the matter 
of the dual capacity of London brokers and jobbers, as 
Members (professional men) on the one hand, and as 
Proprietors (holders of shares in the company owning the 
Stock Exchange building and its appurtenances) on the 
other. In the past the interests of Members were looked 
after by the Committee for General Purposes, that of the 
Proprietors by the Trustees and Managers. The two classes 
were made up almost entirely of the same individuals, but 
in any single case the interest of the individual as Proprietor 
might predominate over that as Member or vice versa. 

This year a very large measure of fusion between the two 
governing bodies was effected by the creation of the Council 
on which sit all representatives of both bodies. The fusion 
was not complete because the Trustees and Managers must 
retain certain powers as long as the Proprietors exist, and 
there is a provision for the termination of the experiment 
should it prove unworkable. This is, however, a very remote 
contingency since all members of the Council intend to 
make a success of the new plan. 

The Trustees and Managers have not been unmindful 
of the needs of the Members and the public, but, until 
1938, Clause 81 of the Deed of Settlement debarred them 
from diverting more than Io per cent of income to capital 
expenditure. The war brought the remission of subscriptions 
to Members and Clerks absent on active service, amounting 
by March, 1945, to more than £650,000, which has nullified 
the value of the removal of the restrictions under Clause 81. 
But with the resumption of normal revenue the Council will 
introduce such further improvements as the shortage of 
skilled labour and materials permits. Full benefits cannot be 
expected until the new building is a fait accompli. 

The Committee charged with preparing suggestions for 
the formation of the new Council considered the question of 
the Members acquiring the property of the Stock Exchange 
company, but left the matter in abeyance until the return 
of serving members. The matter is complex. The shares 
constitute a valuable investment, but the voting rights are 
unusual. No proprietor can have more than five votes, so 
that the holder of a large block of shares carries no more 
weight on a poll than the holders of a small number. Since 
1904 every new member has had to acquire either one or 
three shares and the aggregate voting power of the small 
holders now swamps that of the large. It is the younger 
members whg are the small holders and it will rest largely 
with” them how the funds available are to be spent, and 
there is little*known of their views since they have, for the 
most part, been absent for a period of years. 

Evidently, if the Members were to acquire the rights of the 
Proprietors—with or without a prior re-distribution of 
holdings—the Stock Exchange itself could become a non- 
profit-making body and it would be possible to proceed to 
seek a Charter and to carry out a number of other changes 
which might flow from that. But whether the exclusiveness 
associated with a Charter is in line with the present practice 
and ideals of the exchange may be doubted, and it would 
only be of service to the public if it proved to be an essential 
elemént in continuing the present process of improving 
standards throughout the country. 

There have also been mooted ambitious schemes for pro- 
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viding against losses by the public through stock market 
failures. The amount of these during the past quarter of a 
century has been small and could have been covered by a 
very modest annual levy on members. It is not certain, 
however, that the principle of compensating for every loss 
is good. It might be better to offer the assurance that no one 
dealing with London as a genuine buyer to hold, or a 
genuine seller of stock held, should be left without either 
stock or money. 
* 


Apart from such modest instalments of centralisation as 
may prove acceptable, there are a number of services which 
the Stock Exchange, as a central body, could render to its 
members, to other members of the profession and to the 
public: As a beginning, it is understood that there are plans 
to amalgamate the two lists published daily—the “ Official ” 
and the “ Supplementary ”—into one ; to re-arrange them 
in a manner more readily intelligible, and to increase the 
information given. Similar plans are in being for the 
Stock Exchange Year Book. These are matters which are 
domestic ‘to the Stock Exchange and which no one else can 
accomplish. So is the improvement of statistics of the actual 
turnover of the market. Nothing can be done in this matter 
until the marking of all bargains is compulsory, but that is, 
presumably, not an invincible objection. In any case it ought 
to be possible to publish the total number of bargains done 
and the total money involved for each main section of the 
list, setting out separately the figures for debentures, prefer- 
ence shares and those carrying the equity or any part of it. 

A further service which would be extremely valuable 
would be the establishment of a central library and informa- 
tion section which would collect the mass of material which 
has an important bearing on securities dealt in but which’ 
cannot be handled by the normal services and which is too 
cumbersome to be collected by individual members. If the 
services of such an undertaking were made available to 
other institutions, including the press, the service would be 
all the more welcome and the cost be more widely spread. 
It is also the case that the Stock Exchange, in co-operation 
with the press and other users of the services, might well 
secure a further improvement in the cards on individual 
companies supplied by the two existing services and in the 
large volume of ancillary matter which ought to be in daily 
use in every broker’s office. 

Almost all these suggestions are designed to provide assis- 
tance to those who advise the investing public rather than to 
render service direct to the investor himself. It will be largely 
a waste of time to provide facilities and not to ensure that 
they are used intelligently and honestly. This remark can 
be applied to the press and to all agents as well as to actual 
members of the Stock Exchange fraternity. It has already 
been said that the London Council and its officers are doing 
their best to keep the press well informed ; they have also 
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taken steps to exercise some supervision of such of their 
own members as contribute to the press. They have now to 
consider what training they are to demand as a preliminary 
to future membership of the House. This is a matter which 
cannot be discussed in detail here. Indeed, no one without 
a very long experience of conditions is competent to lay 
down a detailed plan. But the general outlines are clear 
enough. They are the same as for any other occupation 
which demands a practical understanding of affairs ang , 
certain knowledge of the general principles of investmen 
and the forces likely to affect the value of individual inyeg. 
ments. It is no criticism of existing members to say that, 
if in the new context of a rising standard of educational 
qualifications in all walks of life, they do not insist on some 
improvement in the standards in their own profession, they 
will not attract the best men. True, these men must also 
have the other qualities which make a good broker or a good 
jobber, but that is true in any circumstances. What the 
formal education will give is breadth of outlook and ap 
understanding that, in most human affairs, it is necessary 
to think in terms of years rather than to guess what will 
happen in the next six months. 

In this connection it ought to be said once again that no 
efforts on the part of the present members of the professio- 
will avail to attract good men, or to render improved service, 
while taxes are so burdensome that no broker or jobber can 
hope both to gain a fair return during his working life, and 
to pass on as high a proportion of what he makes, as if he 
followed another walk of life. 


* 


The above list by no means exhausts the reforms put 
forward by members of the profession, from whom most of 
the suggestions here advanced have come. The object has 
been to devise a general plan which will be helpful and, it 
is believed, practicable within the next ten or fifteen years, 
given normally prosperous conditions. To carry out this 
plan at all will call for a great deal of hard work, but the 
present machinery of a central council.and numerous com- 
mittees of its members seems adequate to the job. Possibly, 
additional assistance will be needed and this might be 
obtained by adapting the practice, already occasionally used, 
of calling on advisers within the Council, to co-opting 
committees people outside the Council who are specialists, 
or particularly interested, in the matters under consideration. 

None of these reforms will be of much avail without the 
co-operation of those in whose interests they are suggested: 
the investing public. Unless they realise that they havea 
duty, not only to themselves and to their families, but to 
the public, to take an intelligent interest in the investment 
of their savings and in what is done with them once in- 
vested, no efforts by anyone else can assure a good retum 
either to the investor or to the country. 


Housing Shares 


[NS this Election, in which candidates are having unusual 
difficulty in discovering what electors are really thinking, 
one thing at least is clear—constituents want houses, Of 
the triumvirate of post-war aims—homes, work and food— 
all are, or shortly will be, pressing, but in the electoral 
scale of priorities homes come easily, and quite properly, 
first. That this would be so has been evident for a long 
time, and not least to investors. Buying of the shares of 
companies with a stake in the post-war house building and 
repairing programme started anything up to three years ago, 
and to-day there are few sections of the Stock Exchange 
im which “ recovery ” prospects have been better discounted. 
Up to new, however, the buying has been general rather 
than closely selective. It is obvious that certain companies 
will be called on to play an indispensable part in the national 
rehousing effort, and that for some years to come, conse- 
quently, their available productive resources will be fully— 
and probably very profitably—employed. To that extent, 
their current earnings level is largely irrelevant to any esti- 
mate of the investment merit of their shares, and dividend 
yields have less than normal significance. 

It is generally realised, however, that, once the Election 
is over and the next Government settles down to its job of 
carrying out its undertakings, the time will have arrived for 
giving much greater precision to contemporary ideas of the 
relative worth of “housing ” shares. For one thing, the list 


©” }Seof companies which, in one way or another, will be catering 


for a housing programme is lengthy, and the activities they 
cover are wide. Again, not all of them have enjoyed the 
same wartime experience. Some have been actively engag 
in the war effort, turning out their own products. Others 
have been equally busy, but have been producing different 
goods from those of peacetime. Others, again, have beea 
unable to make the necessary metamorphosis, and theit 
resources have been largely under-employed, particularly 
during the later years of the war. Their prospects, to-d2y; 
may be bright, but their immediate working capital pos! 
tion (and their prospective opportunities of replenishing " 
later by way of EPT refunds) may not be on quite the same 
footing as that of the companies which have been able © 
maintain, and even increase, their earnings power during the 
war years. 

How wide disparities between the wartime experien® 
of different companies have been may be inferred from th 
figures given in the table at the foot of the next page, which 
epitomises the financial results achieved by ten ! 
concerns whose products are extensively used, in pea? 
time, either outside or inside the homes of the people. 
The table shows profits, ordinary share earnings, dividends, 
and prices and yields for a pre-war year and for fi 
years ending at balance-sheet dates in 1942, 1943 and 1944 
Supplementary figures at the foot of the table show hoW 
net liquid assets have varied during the last three y¢@"*- 

It will be observed that the companies fall into '™° 
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sharply defined groups. Some have been extremely pros- 
perous during the war; others have had quite a severe 
setback in earning power. The earnings of a number of 
companies have actually been running at a higher rate, in 
recent war years, than in 1938—on a gross basis, at least, 
before allowing for taxation. In virtually every case, these 
are companies whose products have been adaptable, with 
a minimum of alteration, to meet wartime demand. Striking 
examples are the cast-iron and other products of Allied 
Jronfounders, the heat-resisting materials produced by 
General Refractories, the paints, enamels, etc., of Pinchin 
Johnson, and the specialised but readily usable metal pro- 
ducts of Crittall. At the other extreme is London Brick, 
which, once the urgent demands of shelter-building were 
satisfied, saw its sales decline to a disappointingly low level, 
owing partly to the cessation of new building, partly to 
labour difficulties, and not a little to the effects of a strict 
“zoning” system of distribution of brick supplies, which 
has borne especially hardly on an undertaking whose sales 
were formerly nation-wide. The cement industry (repre- 
sented in the table by the biggest producer, Associated 
Portland Cement) has had a less unfavourable wartime 
experience, because its output has obvious military useful- 
ness under modern war conditions. But the rate of earnings 
on its ordinary stock has been at least halved since the war. 
Another inevitable sufferer has been Eastwoods, whose 
output of builders’ materials has been directly affected by 
the stopping of normal building operations. The same 
applies, in greater or less degree, to those companies whose 
output normally goes inside houses when the roof is on— 
Wall Paper Manufacturers, Barry and Staines Linoleum 
and Twyfords. 

Almost without exception, however, whatever their earn- 
ings record during the war years, the companies in the 
housing group have followed a conservative financial policy. 
As many as eight of the ten shown in the table are paying 
lower dividends now than in 1938, and of the others one, 
General Refractories, was on an abnormally low earnings 
basis in that pre-war year. The companies which have been 
prosperous during the war have conserved their resources 
by deliberate choice, the others more of necessity, but the 
same element of prudence has been evident everywhere. 
In some instances, ordinary payments have been less than 
half or even one-third of the disclosed rate of earnings. 
Only one company, London Brick, drew on past earnings 
for part of its last ordinary dividend, and that can be 
accounted an act of courage, seeing that the chairman 
believes that the company will be fortunate if a full 
programme of construction is reached in less than two years. 
By contrast, Wall Paper Manufacturers have sharply 
cut dividends to a third of their wartime rate, despite the 
partial recovery of earnings after a severe setback at the 
beginning of the war. 

What the bearing of this has been on the all-important 
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question of availability of working capital for peacetime 
demands it is not easy to say. Generally, the companies 
which have fared best under wartime conditions, like Allied 
Ironfounders and Crittall, have shown a gratifying recent 
increase in net liquid assets. Both the Crittall balance- 
sheet and the consolidated accounts of Allied Ironfounders 
disclose a 40 per cent rise during the last couple of years. 
Other companies have maintained, or slightly increased, 
their liquid resources, and even the concerns whose profits 
have been most significantly reduced during the war have 
apparently avoided any really dangerous drain on their 
working capital resources. That is reassuring so far it goes, 
but whether unconsolidated holding company balance- 
sheets, which are all the investor has to rely on in some 
cases, tell the full story, and how adequate existing resources 
will be to take the impact of post-war demand, on a price 
level anything, say, from 50 to 100 per cent above that 
of 1938, are questions on which the available evidence is 
far from conclusive. Presumably, some companies will have 
EPT refunds coming to them, but these, for the most part, 
are concerns whose liquid capital position ought, prima 
facie, to be already better than most. 

On the other hand, under the new terms of reference of 
the Capital Issues Committee, the capital requirements of 
companies catering for the housing programme enjoy 
priority. The record and- status of representative concerns 
in almost every branch should ensure public subscription 
of any offers of new shares needed to supplement existing 
working resources. The medium-term outlook for housing 
companies, all in all, is probably at least as satisfactory as 
that of any other section of the industrial field. Some of the 
companies, morever, have important interests in the coming 
export campaign. On this argument, the existing level of 
equity share prices may not be excessive, and relative yield 
figures, based on wartime rates of dividend, may assume a 
different complexion if and when something nearer the 
pre-war level of distributions is restored. 

A more immediate question is the extent of the change- 
over from war to peace production necessary in different 
cases, and the Varying length of the interval before demand 
from the housing programme can take full effect. Obviously, 
in these respects, every company, will have to be taken on 
its individual merits. A certain amount of guidance—but 
not a great deal—has been given to investors By different 
chairmen. Eastwoods, having suffered little main disturb- 
ance of its major interests, is described as having a very 
large unused manufacturing potential and as awaiting only 
essential labour and materials for reconditioning its works 
for early reopening. General Refractories has strengthened 
its strategic position during the war. Outside this country, 
its assets in former occupied territory have suffered com- 
paratively little damage. On the other hand, the chairman 
of Twyfords a year ago found it impossible to make any 
reliable forecast about future trading results, given prevail- 











- COMPANIES WITH ‘‘HOUSING” INTERESTS 
Allied | Associated | Barry & | Crittall | es oe. eae, = Wall Paper 
Company | teoutounders | Portland Staines Manu- | Eastwoods | Refractories Brick Johnson | Twyfords Manu- 
(and Date of Accounts) | | Cement Linoleum | facturing | | facturers 
| (Mar. 31) | (Dec. 31) | (Jam. 31) | (Aug. 31) | (Mar. 31) | (Dec. 31) | (Dec. 31) | (Dec. 31) | (Mar. 31) | (July 31) 
(| Cast Iron | Cement | Floorcloth Metal Builders’ Heat World’s | | Paints, | Sanitary | Wallpapers, 
Chi Goods and | Windows, Materials Resisting | Largest | Varnishes, | Potters, Colours, 
lef Products........... tor Lino etc. Materials, | Brick Enamels | etc. | Varnishes, 
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{ j | |. } j 
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(£000) }1943...205.. | «= 324t 1,192¢ 78 235+ Re his: ae 236+ 558 43+ 666 
Me clctess 222+ (a) 92(e) 24lt | a 151 137+ 531 35t (f)) 734(d) 
| he ; a. | wae 1. ee 20-2 11-0 20-0 17-4 
Eamed for [1938--..---. cgi | Me - wa ee 35" 12-8 16-5 16-9 13-2 
Ordinary 4 sg05 2: *’ 32:3 10-5 5-5 62-2 52 | 15:2 10-1 16-7 20-8 11°5 
per cent pendent a4 - 7-2 62-9 5-3 16-0 5-1 15-1 17-0 13-1 
5(b 20 124 | 15 12 
Paid on Ca ist 10 | 20 7” os am i _ at : 24 
Ordinary 4 1942... ++. 4» | Bb coe =] it . oo ¢ ¢ 
per cent} 1945..---.-. | = - 7 (c) 20~—COI a] 1h 10 10 8 (f) 4 
D st : | s/-§ | £1 Stock | 10/— Stock | £1 Stock 10/— Shares £1 £1 
Ordinary Present Price | b73 ae | a og 8/6 | . 46/3 : Bf ’ 58/6 39/- 51/3 43/- 
: WEE iwascs | 498 | 3-41 | 2-84 in .. | eee 4°56 1-71 2-56 3-12 1:85 
et Liqui t 1,807 420 ~_ 
Ea Siailenrecos | ec fee | 3T 1/850 473 | 44983 
SSCTS™ EBB ewes ’ ’ ? > ’ is } 
goo) L a988 22222 | Lies | | miss | zoe: |. 330 | = seg | 1,297 1,659 484 4,793 
* Including balances with subsidiaries. + After tax. ¢ Consolidated Balance Sheet figures. 


(a) Accounts delayed by non-completion of negotiations with Ministry of Works. 
(d) All earned, paid, price and yield figures for deferred stock. 


(b) 1939 figures ; 1938 abnormal. (c) Year to August 31. 


(e) Profit for 1944-45 increased by approximately £6,000; dividend 8} per cent. 


(f) Profit for 1944-45, £1,000 lower ; dividend unchanged. 
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ing uncertainty as to the duration of Government control. 
Wall Paper Manufacturers has, for the time being, lost 
some of its important export markets, and during the earlier 
phase of reconstruction will be working below its plant 
capacity with increased raw material and wages costs. Its 
management, however, express complete confidence in the 
future, having regard to the group’s high productive 
capacity, skilled technicians and designers, and strong 
financial position. London Brick, possibly, has the largest 
equity of all in the return—even the delayed return—of 
normal peacetime conditions, with 16 of its 20 works closed 
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down, over 500 million bricks in stock, and a Productiy 
capacity which the company’s chairman describes. , 
“ colossal ” waiting for the restoration of, inter alig inna 
ably free transport conditions. ne 

All in all, there are few other sections of the Stock 
Exchange where a well-balanced share portfolio should give 
investors more satisfactory results, over the next five to ten 
years. But the appeal of housing shares, at present Prices 
is definitely of the medium or long-term order, and 4 polic. 
of selectivity on the investor’s part will have m 
commend it. 


Policy 
Uch to 


! Business Notes 


FBI and Bretton Woods 


The FBI’s second report on Bretton Woods is 2 
thoughtful, as well as realistic, document. In its interim 
report of last November, the Federation gave a general 
blessing to the wider objectives of the plan, but reserved 
its comments on certain defects in the technical provisions. 
The Federation is not among those who believe that the 
plan, however adequate its formal provisions for ensuring 
necessary flexibility, would in practice create an undue 
rigidity. But it does share the general view that the basic 
objectives cannot be attained without parallel agreements 
in the cognate fields of international trade and domestic 
employment policies. For this reason, among others, the 
Federation adheres to its original opinion that final defini- 
tion of the post-transitional arrangements ought to be left 
to a reviewing conference to be held towards the end of the 
transition period. A broad interpretation of the provisions 
of the Final Act might, however, afford scope for such a 
review ; hence a specific clause is no longer regarded as 
imperative. 

Latitude in interpretation could hardly suffice to meet the 
Federation’s second objection. It is pointed out that as the 
Agreement, if adopted, will come into force by the end of 
this year, the initial parities will have to be fixed under 
conditions that are most unlikely to be any reliable guide 
to the appropriate long-run levels. It is accordingly pro- 
posed that any changes made under the provisions of the 
plan during the transition should be without prejudice to 
the right to make changes, under those same provisions, in 
the post-transitional phase. Attention is also drawn to the 
need for certain quota adjustments ; to the regrettable dis- 
appearance of the main deterrents (which figured in the 
experts’ plan) on persistent surplus countries ; and to the 
preponderant influence which the plan gives to the United 
States. But, on this last point, “ the exercise of . . . influence 
by any leading member . . . in pursuit of national or sec- 
tional advantage would defeat the purposes which the Bank 
and the Fund are designed to serve. Power within the plan 
will carry proportionate responsibility.” 

These are shrewd criticisms. They are also broadly in 
line with those expressed in The Economist on a number of 
occasions. On all these points amendment of the Final Act 
may be desirable. But what if the plan emerges from Con- 
gress without substantial alteration, as may well happen? 
Obviously with this possibility in mind, the FBI bluntly 
declares that if it is ever necessary to decide whether to 
accept the Final Aet as it stands or-reject it outtfight, it 
should be accepted. But in that case the Final Act of the 
Bretton Woods Conference would become but the first act 
of the new exchange regime. As the FBI says, it is not—or 
at least must not be—immutable. 


* * * 


French Note Exchange “ Profit ’’ 


To judge from the provisional results of the French 
exchange of notes announced by M. Pleven on Tuesday, 
the operation has been an outstanding success. The exchange 
began on June 4, and all notes held in France had to be 
surrendered by June 15; but as holders of notes abroad 
were allowed a further week, the final results are not ex- 
pected until next month. The total outstanding circulation 
has now been reduced to less than Frs. 400 milliard, or 
£2,000 million at the official rate of exchange, in contrast 
with Frs. §89 milliard (£2,950 million) in mid-May and 
Frs. 632 milliard (£3,160 million) in October last. The 
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reduction directly attributable to the exchange operation 
thus amounts to the huge figure of more than Frs. 189 
milliard—f950 million—or roughly one-third of the whole 
circulation. Of this reduction, at least Frs. 39 milliand 
occurred before the exchange started, in consequence ¢ 
hasty payments of notes into the banks by persons who 
preferred to avoid disclosure of their position. 

The provisional figure for notes not presented—whz 
M. Pleven calls the “profit” from the operation—s 
Frs. 50 milliard, and this, surprisingly, appears to be pr- 
cisely the amount at which the French Treasury officials had 
guessed before the exchange began. It is impossible to know 
in what proportions this figure is divided between note 
lost, destroyed or looted; those held by black marketer 
or otherwise improperly acquired ; and those held by honest 
folk who, through ignorance or suspicion, have failed to 
make the exchange. If this last category should be large 
though the general impression seems to be that it is not— 
the significance of the operation would be somewhat 
diminished. Although the present position is that all un- 
exchanged notes are now valueless, it might be politically 
difficult eventually to refuse to give value to legitimate 
holders, especially those in outlying districts. 

However that may be, it is evident that the exchange 
has fully justified the huge administrative labour involved. 
Quite apart from the fact that a census of holdings was: 
necessary preliminary to the capital levy and war profits 
tax, upon which M. Pleven will now embark, it has resulted 
in the conversion of fully Frs. 139 milliard (nearly 
£700 million) of notes into bank deposits or Governmeal 
bonds. Although some of these funds may later be recon 
verted into note holdings, the net result must be a sub 
stantial reduction in the inflation potential. At its present 
level, the total circulation is about 3} times its pre-war level 
of Frs. 123 milliard ; and most estimates suggest that the 
price level has risen by a roughly similar ratio. In Britain, 
however, the circulation has risen a good deal faster than 
the price-level. In view of the much greater reliance upo 
notes in France than in Britain, that is a surprising fact. 


* * * 


Market Apathy 


The stock market appears to be unaffected alike by the 
exaggerations of the election campaign and by develop- 
ments in the international field, such as the succes 
conclusion of the San Francisco Conference and the appo 
ment of the Polish Government. There is a scarcely discem 
ble upward trend in industrial equities, and an even I 
noticeable decline in fixed-interest stocks. Outside these 
categories, there are occasional bursts of activity, WM 
seldom exceed a few hours’ duration. Within the indus 
list, there has been some profit-taking, but it is rest"! 
to a few securities which had been run up on developmen 
domestic to the companies in question. 

Meanwhile, the Share and Loan Department has bee! 
busily engaged in granting permission to deal in a 2U™ 
of securities placed during the period of greater rest! 
to the tune of several millions, All these blocks of st 
and shares are, so far, being peddled gut on the mati 
and there is some comment on the large turn which the 
original holders are known, or believed, to be taking. i 
complaint cannot be laid at the doors of those who took 0 
stock. They ran a risk and are entitled to obtain what 
can for it. The complaint of the investing public, am’ 
those who raised the money, is against the method adopt 
which is quite unsuited to many of the issues. Since 
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of the placed stocks have been held for a period of years 
it is very probable that the profits will be very large, but 
possibly well under what the houses could have made had 
they had the free disposal of the funds locked up during 
the period. What is required is that from now on the fullest 
use should be made of the facilities offered by the new 
issues market, but there are grave reasons for supposing 
that this may not be the intention of the authorities. 


* * * 


New Issue Questionnaire 


Surprise and disappointment have been occasioned by 
the fact that the Capital Issues Committee is still circulating, 
to those who make applications for permission to raise new 
money, forms which appear to be identical with those in 
force prior to the appearance of the recent White Paper. 
The following sections, which include the material which 
seems objectionable, are quoted from the questionnaire 
referring to new companies, but the items are identical in 
the case of established concerns: 


5 (a) The exact amount (in figures) of shares, debentures 
and other security it is desired to issue at the present time 
for cash. Give the description of the shares (or other 
securities) to be issued showing whether they are to be 
redeemable. : 

(b) The price at which the above issue will be made. 

(c) A detailed statement of the manner in which the pro- 
ceeds of the above issues will be expended, showing, where 
possible, the amounts to be allocated to the various items. 

(d) Of the proceeds of the above issues what amount 
(approximately) will be expended (1) in this country, (2) 
abroad (countries concerned should be indicated). 

6 (a) If the above cash issues (or any of them) are to be 
made publicly, give full particulars of the proposed terms of 
the issue, e.g., names of proposed underwriters, amount of 
commission and how payable, etc. 

(b) If they (or any of them) are to be made privately, 
state to whom the issues are to be made and the terms thereof. 

(c) Specify in which (if any) of the securities it is proposed 
to apply for permission to deal on a Stock Exchange. 

7 (a) Repeats § (a) with the substitution of “ consideration 
other than cash” for the words “ for cash.” 

(b) Full and precise particulars of the consideration for 
which issues in 7 (a) are to be made. 


(c) To whom are the issues in 7 (a) to be made. 


To the rest of the two questionnaires and to sections §. c. 
and d. and 7. a. and b. no objection need be raised, but as 
regards all the remainder there are valid objections on one 
or more grounds. So long in advance of an actual issue it 
is impossible, under conditions of a free market, to give 
either the price or any valuable details as to underwriters 
of an issue. It may even be undesirable that the exact type 
of stock or shares to be offered should be determined at that 
juncture. On these, and on all the other points not 
excluded above, all that seems necessary, or desirable, is that 
the CIC should be informed that the applicant is in touch 
with the proper Stock Exchange authorities. 


. * * * 


Restriction Still the Rule ? 


It is possible that the CIC continues to ask for these 
particulars only because it is accustomed to do so. But, in 
view of the fact that the actions of that body have seldom 
been explicable, and, if explicable, have been found inimical 
to the interests of the borrower and the market, it is 
inevitable that the worst construction will be placed upon 
the demand for this information. It had been supposed that 
in future the duties of the CIC would be to see that the 
applicants were such as to be able to make a contribution to 
the execution of Government policy and that the total raised 
was not excessive for the purpose. 

The opinion has already been expressed in The Economist 
that the mere existence of the CIC raises fears that its in- 
tention will be restrictive, that in fact it might deny the right 
to raise money although the applicant had available men 
and materials to do a job. The information sought not only 
strengthens this fear but suggests that the CIC will, or may, 
require a hard and fast scheme, complete in all its details 
down to prices and underwriters, to be drawn up before it 
will give its sanction. If this is in fact the intention, it may 
be possible to square it with the statement of the Chancellor, 
but it is certainly not avhat his statement was understood to 
mean. Such a practice deprives the management of com- 
panies of the power to arrange their capital structure as 
experience suggests they should and it will continue to 
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impose very heavy charges on industry for the mere service 
of securing capital. This is inevitable since the underwriter 
will have to be paid for assuming a risk which will run for 
a period, probably of weeks, and, if he has to fix the charge 

efore the duration of that period is known, he is not likely 
to underestimate its length. Thus, if decisions are to be 
influenced by the replies to these questions—and if not why 
are they included?—industry is likely to be doubly ham- 
pered and for no apparent benefit elsewhere. 


x * = 


Iron and Steel Reorganisation 


The familiar controversy of nationalisation versus 
rationalisation of the iron and steel industry is the theme 
of an election manifesto issued by the Iron and Steel Trades 
Confederation. The union’s answer is in effect nationalisa- 
tion plus rationalisation, the modernisation and reorganisa- 
tion of the industry under planned state ownership, because 
private enterprise has failed to expand and cheapen produc- 
tion. This argument is supported by some figures of the 
relative costs of production before the war in different steel- 
producing countries. (The unit figure of 100 = cost per ton 
of ingots at coastal plants, using a proportion of high-grade 
imported ores.) 

Units of Cost 
Great Britain :— 
Coastal plants using in part imported high grade 

foreign ores—Open hearth steel................ 100 


Northamptonshire—Basic Bessemer .............. 70 
Germany :— 

PT —-TIRGIC -TIORROGUNE ia 5 adie wns cuilas + Hoe cans 86 

Hermann Goering werke Salzgitter—Basic Bessemer 84 
France, Belgium and Luxemburg :— 

Lorraine—Basic Bessemer ..........0-ecceeeceees 80 
USA :— 

Alabama—Opoem hearth o.oo ose sk vc des cesvevenee 80 

eee eer eee 90 

Pittsburgh—Open hearth and Duplex ............ 95 
India :— 

DI ile sil t0.a ved i'n 6 aw Stace sus Slee 6 kid olen Sw Boe oh 70 


This table shows that the cost. of producing steel from 
home low-grade ores in Britain was as low as anywhere in 
the world. The fact, moreover, that the average cost per ton 
of imported ores in 1937 was 25s. at the blast-furnaces, 
compared with 3s. to §s. for home ore delivered to blast- 
furnaces in Northamptonshire, leads the union to conclude 
that imported products should be replaced by home pro- 
duction amounting to 2,000,000 tons per annum from the 
South Midlands orefields with coal from South Yorkshire. 

The union further proposes that this production should 
be carried out in one or two modern, integrated plants, 
each with a capacity of about 1,000,000 tons a year, using 
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STAGGERED 
WORKING HOURS 
SHORTEN QUEUES 


... they go even further than that. 
Experience has shown that staggered 
hours mean better timekeeping, less 
crowding on trains, buses and trams, 
less weariness and more comfort. The 
thought may have already occurred 
to you... but have you done any- 
thing about it? London Transport’s 
Commercial Manager will be pleased 
to explain how your firm can help. 
Write him at 55, Broadway, S.W.|I. 
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low-grade ores. This policy would involve the replacement 
of inefficient plants, and it might also lead to considerable 
social changes and migration of labour. The union states 
that its aim would be ultimately to produce 18 to 206 million 
tons a year, compared with an annual output of Io to 12 
million tons (on a nominal capacity of 15 million tons) 
which the union believes the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion would support. 

The union’s main argument for nationalisation of the 
industry, in. order to achieve maximum efficiency and 
modernisation, is that only the state could find the necessary 
finances. The Federation, as The Economist has frequently 
pointed out, exercises a restrictive monopolistic control 
over the industry, but whether the substitution of a state 
monopoly, as proposed by the union, would in fact produce 
the desired result of expansion and cheapness, has not yet 
been demonstrably proved. 


* * * 


Plan for Cotton Merchants 


In his farewell address as chairman of the Cotton and 
Rayon Merchants’ Association, Mr E. A. Carpenter put 
forward some suggestions for the improvement of mer- 
chanting in the cotton trade. Mr Carpenter rejects any plan 
either for vertical combination or for compulsory concen- 
tration in the industry and pins his faith on closer associa- 
tion between manufacturers and merchants and a greater 
knowledge by each of the work and possibilities of the other. 
He says that many merchants have never seen the inside of 
a mill and that many manufacturers have a totally wrong 
conception of what a converter merchant does. If Mr 
Carpenter’s statement means that the merchant has no 
detailed familiarity with the produce of the manufacturers, 
a doubt necessarily arises whether he is infallible when it 
comes to deciding what his customers really want. In fact, 
is the atomisation of orders really necessary to ensure sales? 

The converter merchant does not handle the whole of 
British cotton exports, but their number was recently given 
as 1,210 handling 1,050 million square yards of exports. Of 
these no fewer than 436 handled only 50,000 yards or less. 
It is very easy to underestimate the number of merchants 
required to cover the markets of the world, but it is also 
difficult to believe that all these firms are capable of pro- 
viding really efficient service, or that it could not be improved 
by a measure of consolidation which would enlarge their 


- scope and, incidentally, strengthen their financial position. 


In any case, what is required of the cotton trade is that all 
sections pull together to see that the overseas buyer is 
supplied with what he wants. If the present very complex 
machine, evolved to meet quite different conditions, can 
discover and create new markets, well and good. If not, 
then some new measures, whether of vertical combination, 
or the development of new and more energetic merchant- 
ing, or some other means, will have to be found. Mr 
Carpenter’s suggestion may be a helpful step in that direc- 
tion, and he does not claim more for it than that, but it is 
only one of several changes needed in the chain of process- 
ing and distribution. 


* x x 


French Railway Payments 


The announcement, towards the end of last week, that 
the French Government is resuming service of the three 
blocks of sterling Railway bonds and of the Department 
of the Seine issue was in accordance with expectation. 
Since 1943 the Société Nationale des Chemins des Fer 
Francais has been sole debtor in respect of these obligations. 
In the case of Seine and Nord issues, drawings have con- 
tinued during the occupation and these*drawings will be 
considered effective as from September 1, 1945, interest 
in full being paid on that date. On the Midi and Orleans 
issues, arrears of sinking fund will be made good on the 
same date. The following table sets out the amounts, prices 
and yields of the stocks concerned. It will be seen that, 
including bonds drawn during the occupation, the total 
involved exceeds £10 million. 


Stock Final Current Net Flat 
Amount Date Price Price Yield 

% 
Midi 4% £3,068,000... 1975 104 94 4 -255 
Orleans 4% = 1975 104 94 4 -255 
Nord 6% £3,206,000.. 1950 1214 1064 5 -629 
Seine 44% £1,818,900. 1952 107 95? 4 -700 


The three railway stocks are redeemable in whole in 
advance of the due date at 103. This right is not likely 
to be used in the case of Nord, and for Midi and Orleans 


’ 
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it runs until 1960 after which redemption may be effected 
at par. Until the net amount of stock after wartime drawings 
and those of the current year is known, it is difficult to 
calculate even a theoretical redemption yield. But jt is 
evident that the current returns make considerable allowance 
for political risks. In the case of the Seine loan, the right 
of prior redemption has been waived. The yield in this 
case appears low as compared with Nord, which has a life 
only two years less to final repayment. 

French investors will also be pleased to learn that any 
“rights” accruing to them to take up shares have been 
preserved by a special Act. When arrangements for making 
francs available have been completed, the newly issued 
shares and dividends upon them can be obtained on pay- 
ment of the original issue price plus interest at 6 per cent, 


* * * 


Harland and Wolff Distribution 


The preliminary statement of Harland and Wolff for 
last year shows a rise in profit for the current period of 
some £130,000 to £1,365,018, but a fall of almost £104,000 
in profits from earlier periods brought into account 2 
£276,158. With other revenue virtually unchanged, the total 
is £1,657,111, against £1,630,878, and almost the whole of 
the increase is absorbed by raising the tax provision from 
£696,715 to £715,580. All major appropriations are un- 
changed at a total of £700,000, and the amount available for 
dividends is £228,521, against £221,224. 

In September last a scheme was put forward, and subse- 
quently adopted, to split the £5,200,000 “A” ordinary 
capital into equal parts of 44 per cent cumulative preference 
and new ordinary shares, while the “B” ordinary were 
converted into new ordinary, share for share. It was part of 
the scheme that the dividend on the new preference should 
run oniy from July 1st. After paying that dividend, the 
directors recommend a distribution of 7 per cent on the 
new ordinary, against 6 per cent last year on both classes 
of capital. It results from this that the old “B” holders 
receive an increase in distribution, while the old “A” 
holders have only half of 2} plus 7—that is, 4§ per cent. 
Next year they will receive the full preference dividend, but 
even then the ordinary distribution must be raised to 7} per 
cent if they are to receive the 6 per cent distributed to them 
in each of the five years 1939-44. Largely owing to the non- 
payment of six months’ preference dividend, which calls 
for £29,250 net, there is an addition to the carry forward 0! 
£41,158. The preference shares stand at 18s. 44d. ex div- 
dend and the ordinary at 17s. ro}d., to yield £4 173. 6. 
and £8 2s. 4d. respectively. 


* a * 
Training for the Cotton Industry 


In common with coalmining and agriculture, the cotton 
industry faces a very serious recruitment problem, and 
unless the measures now being planned to increase the 
intake of juvenile labour are rapidly extended ,the industry 
may well be faced with a prolonged manpower shortage. 
Quite apart from the depressed state of cotton during the 
interwar period and the relatively low wage level and 
unsatisfactory working conditions prevailing in maqy 
Lancashire mills, the main factor which deterred recrult- 
ment was the lack of prospects and in particular the absence 
of any systematic training for new entrants. 

The problem of training is being remedied to some extent 
by the Cotton Board’s special recruitment and training 
department, which has initiated training schools at a number! 
of the more enterprising mills. The department has Just 
issued an attractive booklet, on “Juvenile training in 
cotton weaving industry,” describing the courses provided 
by a number of different firms. These courses consist in pat 
of theoretical and in part of practical instruction, and aim * 
training a juvenile as a fully skilled weaver within 69 
months. There is a minimum wage for age scale, staring 
at 20s—22s and rising to about 4os. weekly on the “om 
pletion of the training period. 

It is indeed to be hoped that young workers will take the 
opportunity of attending these training courses and that 
similar schemes will be adopted by other firms in th 
industry. Quite clearly, if the cotton industry is to > 
modernised and reorganised 


Hitherto, juveniles have had to pick up the technique as _ 
they could from the older workers, with unsatisfactory resu!'s. 
As Mr Andrew Naesmith, the General Secretary of th 
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Amalgamated Weavers’ Association, points out in an intro- 
duction to the pamphlet, the lack of systematic training in 
the past has resulted in “low operative efficiency and dis- 
content. We can no longer disregard what is, after all, the 
fundamental basis of successful industrial activity . . . human 
skill and efforts.” 


* x * 


Dock Labour 


The annual meeting of the National Dock Labour Cor- 
poration this week provides an occasion for a review of 
the wartime schemes for decasualisation and a considera- 
tion of their future. It will be generally agreed that, on 
balance, the schemes have been beneficial to the dockers. 
They have gained by continuity of employment and the 
guaranteed week, even if, as was shown in the recent Lon- 
don strike, they have resented the degree of control over 
their movements and what they regard as interference with 
their personal freedom. 

From the point of view of the public, it is no exaggeration 
to say that the shipment of food and war supplies to and 
from this country could not have been maintained without 
the emergency organisation of the Corporation. Its main 
object throughout has been to maintain the minimum labour 
force required to secure a quick turn round of ships, and to 
provide a readily available and mobile supply of labour. 
It should further be recorded, as Lord Ammon, the chair- 
man of the Corporation pointed out, that the dockers have 
worked in great physical danger through air-raids, and if 
they have earned high wages (the average in Corporation 
ports from April 1944 to April 1945 was £8 1s. 11d. a week, 
less an average income tax deduction of 25s. per head per 
week) they have merited them. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that proposals for the con- 
tinuation and extension of these schemes into the post-war 
period should be under consideration, though nothing has 
yet been decided. Mr Bevin, who was responsible for their 
initiation in 1940, said at the annual meeting on Tuesday 
that he hoped there would be a national scheme for pooling 
dock labour, which would be necessary in the interests 
of national defence. At present, the Corporation organises 
the supply of 44,500 workers and operates in most British 
ports, except for Merseyside and Clydeside, which have 
theif own schemes for the 29,000 workers they employ. 

In any post-war scheme for the organisation of dock 
labour, however, it is important that the existing machinery 
for dealing with disputes should be overhauled... One of 
the recommendations put forward in the recent report of 
the Committee of Enquiry into the London strike was that 
there should be more decentralisation, more joint consulta- 
tion and suitable appeals machinery. Indeed, unless the 
more severe disciplinary features of the scheme which were 
criticised by the Committee, as they applied in the Port 
of London, are modified, it is doubtful whether it would be 
acceptable to the dockers, who are a traditionally indi- 
vidualistic body of werkers. 


x * * 


End-June in Lombard Street 


_ _ The incidence of the calendar this half-year-end, as 
in December last, has not been kind to the money market. 
On both occasions the banks’ half-yearly balance sheet 
date has fallen on a Saturday, so that it has been im- 
Possible for the market to prepare itself for “window- 
sing” pressure for funds by postponing payments for 
part of the week’s issue of Treasury bills until early July. 
A situation such as this, however, has long since ceased to 
old any terrors for the discount houses, thanks to the 
liberal facilities afforded by the authorities. Not since June, 
1943, has there been any offer of TDRs in the last week 
of a half-year, so that in the past three half-years the final 
week has been bare of maturities as well as issues. This 
week, however, there was again a net increase of £20 millions 
in the volume of “tender” bills, and although the autho- 
nities may have participated at the tender, the discount 
market syndicate secured a large allotment. In consequence, 
the market’s sales of bills to the official buyer for the week 
a8 a whole are likely to prove abnormally heavy—some 
guesses put the figure as high as £100 million. 
These operations began on Monday and have continued 
daily. Their extent up to Wednesday is shown in the Bank 
return by a jump in Government securities by no less than 
£52 million to £301 million, which is only £4 million 
short of the peak figure reached last December. In addi- 
ton, “other” securities have risen by £10 million, which 
toughly offsets a further sharp rise in the note circufation. 
Bankers’ balances have, therefore, leapt by £52 million 
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to £262 million, which just surpasses the previous record 
figure reached at end-1944. Even this expansion does not, 
however, fully reflect the preparatory arrangements that 
have been made, for market payments for Treasury bills 
were concentrated in the early part of the week. Two years 
ago, when the Bank return was made up on Jupe 30, 
bankers’ balances stood at £238 million. Since then bank 
deposits have expanded by some £1,100 million, and, as 
till money holdings have been virtually stationary, that 
portion of the banks’ cash which jis held at the Bank of 
England will need to rise by the end of this week to between 
£340 and £350 million. That figure will not, of course, be 
shown in the Bank return, but it is probable that next 
week’s return will reveal a further substantial rise—unless 
it should happen that the special buyer acts “in reverse ” 
early next week. 


* *« * 


Autumn Savings Drive 


It has now been definitely announced that this year’s 
savings drive—twice-postponed, first to await VE-day and 
then because of the election—will be launched in the 
autumn. There was a suggestion at one time that the 
organisers might depart from their customary practice, and 
would open the campaign in the provinces, but it has now 
been decided that London will again set the ball rolling 
with its “ week” beginning on September 15th. The theme 
this year will be “ Thanksgiving,” which it is hoped will 
produce a record response. Certainly, the six months’ delay 
will cause an abnormal accumulation of cash in the hands 
of the public—an accumulation which has its counterpart 
in the accelerating rise in bank deposits and in the note 
circulation, to which attention was drawn last week. But 
whether the increased money holdings produce correspond- 
ingly larger subscriptions to savings securities in the autumn 
will mainly depend upon the summer’s counter-attraction 
of holidays, pleasure motoring and other widening oppor- 
tunities for spending. 


* * = 


Distillers Higher Dividends 


During the past year there has been a very general 
assumption that the increase in profits shown by the 
Distillers Company during 1943-44 would be continued for 
the year to May 31, 1945..On the basis of the preliminary 
figures, this estimate has proved correct, for the profit is up 
by some £71,000 against a rise of £91,000 odd a year ago, 
and the total distribution, raised from 16} per cent to 183 
per cent at that time, is now increased to 20 per cent. The 
rise in retainable profit is probably a better index of funds 
engaged in the business than of actual gross earnings or of 
turnover even of the parent company. Distillers is one of 
those concerns which publish no consolidated accounts and 
disclosed profits are largely a matter of policy. It is to be 
hoped that the report of the Cohen Committee, whose 
appearance ought not now to he delayed for more than a 
matter of weeks, will remedy this state of affairs. Mean- 
while, the shareholder must exercise what patience he can. 
The price of the stock was quoted ex dividend at about 
100s. 6d. a year ago. At the time of.this year’s dividend 
announcement it had been run up to 118s., but has since 
fallen back to 114s 9d ex dividend, at which it yields 
£3 9s. 4d. per cent against a return of £3 14s. 6d. in mid- 
July of last year. Since the yield on both general indus- 
trial equities and on breweries and distilleries is higher now 
than it was at that time, shareholders in this company have 
done very well in the way of capital appreciation, even after 
the recent decline. The excellent experience of the company 
owes a great deal to its interests in non-potable products. 


* * * 


Tin Developments 


Ever since Japan overran Malaya and the Dutch East 
Indies in 1942 much of the Allies’ tin supples have had to 
be obtained from Nigeria. The production of Amalgamated 
Tin Mines of Nigeria expanded to 9,110 tons of concentrates 
in 1943-44, an increase of more than 50 per cent over the 
company’s pre-war quota under the International Tin 
Agreement, although output has fallen back slightly for the 
past year to 8,665 tons. In order to expand output quickly, 
richer grades of ground have been worked, and in con- 
sideration of this fact the company is to receive gross com- 
pensation payments of £76,000 for 1942-43 and £225,000 
for 1943-44. Nevertheless, Nigerian tin producers have not 
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received the large wartime price increases conceded to 
Bolivian producers, and they must face a future in which 
both working costs and wages will be higher than before 
the war. 

With much of the more easily accessible supplies worked 
out, Amalgamated Tin Mines is prospecting for new sources. 
Among other activities, the company acquired in 1943 the 
Keffi Tin Company, which yields at present some 250-300 
tons a year ; and it is now proposing to subscribe a majority 
of the share capital for a mew concern, which is to investi- 
gate and develop a new area in which indications of lode 
development have been found. Dredging should also enable 
much low-grade ground in existing concessions to be worked 
at a profit. 

There are indications that Nigerian producers hope to 
maintain production in competition with the Eastern tin- 
producing areas when. they are liberated. In default of special 
subsidies, the economic prospects for Cornish tin mining are 
less favourable. The East Pool and Agar mine has already 
ceased operations on termination of its contract for black 
tin, but the Ministry of Fuel and Power has appointed 2 
Technical Committee to investigate the case for subsidising 
underground exploration at this mine. The Committee will 
take into account postwar economic circumstances, and it is 
clear that its appointment comes too late for military needs 
to bear much weight. But its findings should help to deter- 
mine whether there is any case for setting up in this country 
the Metalliferous Mines Commission, with power to make 
grants in approved cases, whose formation was urged over 


a year ago. 
* * * 


Electricity Supply in South Wales 


In a report by a sub-committee of the National Indus- 
trial Development Council of South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire on electricity for industry and agriculture in South 
Wales, some doubts are expressed about the expediency of 
proceeding with the Severn Barrage. The committee states 
that it may be right from the national point of view to pro- 
ceed with the scheme if and when it would be possible to 
put electricity into the national Grid more cheaply than can 
be done by the coalfields stations and without seriously 
hampering the latter, but it emphatically expresses the 
opinion that, “in the absence of a complete change in the 
legislative position, the erection of the barrage could not 
lower the cost of electricity in South Wales by one iota.” 

It is pointed out that only 25 per cent of the energy 
generated under the proposed scheme would be allocated to 
the whole of South Wales and South West England, that 
such supply would be both variable and intermittent, and 
that generation costs in South Wales are already substan- 
tially below the Grid tariff. 


On the general question of the supply of electricity for 
industrial purposes, the committee admits disparities in the 
prices charged during the war period, but contends that 
these were inherent in the disadvantages of short-term com- 
pared with long-term agreements, and recommends de- 
velopment on the lines of long-term supply contracts and 
planned compact industrial areas. So far as the electro- 
chemical industries are concerned, the committee expresses 
the opinion that this country is unlikely ever to be able to 
generate electricity from coal or water-power as cheaply 
as by the large hydro-electric schemes in operation in 
Canada, the United States and Scandinavia. It states that 
“the best promise of competing with Canadian and Nor- 
wegian water-power figures probably lies in integrating the 
manufacturing processes with waste heat utilised for gene- 
rating a portion of the power required.” ‘The committee con- 
siders the development of an export trade from South Wales 
in coal-derived electricity “as a natural and inevitable future 
line of evolution,” recommends a reconsideration by the 
Great Western Railway Company of railway electrification 
in South Wales, and suggests pressure on the Ministry of 
Agriculture to evolve a scheme for facilitating agricultural 
land improvements, in which electricity would be an 
integral part. 

* * * 
The Development of Tourist Traffic 


It is interesting to learn, from the reports of the annual 
meeting of the Travel Association last week, that the 
schemes for developing: Britain’s tourist industry after the 
war are progressing satisfactorily, if slowly. The Associa- 
tion, which has been asked by the Government to under- 
take préparatory work and to investigate the possibilities of 
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post-war tourist traffic, has now set up a board of 
ment, representing all the interests concerned. 


The Travel Association will, presumably, work in clog 
co-operation with the Catering Wages Commission, whic 
is the statutory body responsible for promoting touriy 
trade in England and Wales, and with the body which hay 
equivalent responsibilities for Scotland. It has not yet been 
decided—and this will be a matter to which whateye 
Government is returned will have to pay early attention 
whether or not a public corporation will be established, 
as suggested in the Catering Commission’s prelim; 
report. But it is obviously desirable that the Travel} Asso. 
ciation, with its previous experience of organising the trade 
and arranging national publicity, should be closely asso. 
ciated with every stage of development. 

Tourist traffic, as Sir Douglas Hacking pointed out, js 
an important invisible export, which should confer cnn: 
siderable direct and indirect benefits to trade. But his 
estimate that the traffic might be developed to yicid £100 
million each year would take a long time to reach, The 
expenditure of visitors between 1926 and 1938 fluctuated 
between £24 and £33 million each year, reaching its peak 
of £33.3 million in 1937. The expenditure of visitors in the 
Coronation year will have to be trebled if this target is to 
be reached. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasised that no drive wo 
encourage tourists to visit Britain will succeed unless rea! 
efforts are made to welcome them once they have arrived, 
The British tend to adopt an attitude of amused tolerance 
rather than of welcome to foreigners, and in wartime 
hoteliers and bar-tenders have had more experience of 
driving away custom than of attracting it, while their pro- 
fession has always tended to be looked down on. Now 
that the Catering Commission is there to reguiate wages 
and working conditions, there should be no reason why it 
should not be regarded as an honourable and _ nationally 
important occupation. 
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Company Result 


Cable and Wireless :— 


Years to December 3], 
1942 1943 1944 
4 ‘ 
Optratinc Company :— . E 
MO a is tn cee na cdeine 9,766,526 9,924,844 9,252,298 
ee Ss nn 8S Se a 5 tae 495,068 503,935 458,885 
Net message receipts .................5. 9,271,458 9,420,909 8,793,415 
Investment revenue . ................. 377,653 587,858 643,475 
it 2s an ap nip ecules 258,419 192,608 211,524 
SRG cc loth ck eee x bebe > seen 9,907,530 10,201,375 9,648,414 
SOOT GUPONRND sos nin sone cova sineccss es 3,482,276 3,654,903 3,721,410 
ID. chido sk cy uso vet ns cass Se co 1,059,716 1,221,239 1,226,244 
SEI 5 5555 Gs van kon ks hs ons s 129,803 129,786 129,797 
Administrative and miscellaneous ........ 985,814 890,250 1,016,927 
eS I aac cies 566. 6e us ove cans 541,741 518,705 422,279 
ek ae ea 2,100,000 2,240,000 ‘1,775,000 
Written off joint purse.................. 329,462 317,600 119,000 
ND DOF MUNN yo so cncasp b0ccasvas 1,278,718 1,228,892 1,237,757 
NOE sicko 5a stripe es Ds seoc see 1,200,000 1,200,000 1,200,000 
Hovpinc Company :— 
Dividends of subsidiaries ................ 1,263,874 1,263,965 —1,263,%8 
OE OEE LE IN TOOT A 469 92,873 93,702 
pS Rh ey ae 1,370,343 1,356,838 1,357,670 
Administration and general.............. 39,845 36,290 31,777 
1 RO ay a Re 17,134 12,949 15,517 
Seeneien Qik. SxS so es 6 eS e 109 21,573 30,820 
Snapent, Stack Ent, oo... ccceckoccasceeese 42,857 42,706 40,471 
=. te eee 18,696 22,344 40,006 
Preference dividend .................0.. 922,162 922,163 922,165 
Ordinary Stock :— : 
RE ic GuSEls » hitibienhs icavacer 299,540 298,837 276,16 
I a i 275,325 275,325 275,325 
SUNOS sss Se 2s ie vctesins sheen eis 4:7 4:7 44 
BP Wate nstahatiewisticeaa. cae stans 4 4 . 
hity ates 25565564. SIRE 279,120  §312,608 + —S14.1 
ecanesitiiemnemtgsintetneragesitnaa eaten 
Consolidated Balance Sheet :— Be : 
od ge GE RESIS ERIE TERED 17,426,224 17,312,513 17,300.73" 
Net inter-company items................ 4,422,202 3,944,002 _5,885,738 
Se ED SUMOUD is 2 ov ace ones ss04mceo bine 2 16,748,362 17,572,324 17,945,441 
Cost of joint purse agreement less amounts 3 
OUPUOGEE. 55~ 5:65.45 sesbucdinnte<dece 451,439 401,439 «351,49 
Groves Mowks ateets 6.5.60. oi aK 32,025,588 36,007,211 39,163,718 
PUN 65 » «a2 6s pnednain otisdess 18,071,405 19,729,017 18,515.88 
Tax reserve certificates .......--.------. $4,350,000 5,750,000 —_8,600,00" 
Par value of capital of subsidiaries held 9 043 
outside group, plus sinking fund. ... . 8,258,598 7,892,095 _7,602,04° 
ITN HONE So os. 5 dene RS dds ce Cee. 4,181,792 4,176,856 4,412,574 


* E.P.T., Income Tax and transfers under Treas: agreement. 6 

t Valuation at 31st March, 1928: Market value £17,158,834 in 1942, £19,555,2 
in 1943, and £18,597,618 in 1944. 

t Deposited on account of taxes. this 

§ After crediting £10,000 balance of E.P.T. account. In 1944 £140,000 from 
account was added to Funded Income Sinking Fund. 


The ordinary stock of Cable and Wireless (Holding) stands 
85} ex dividend yielding £4 13s. 4d. per cent. 
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Dunlop pioneered pneumatic tyres for guns 
and produced the bulk of the British Armies’ 
i prv- requirements during the War. 
Now aia . —_— 
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1944 


252,298 


-] | BANK MELLI IRAN 


~ (NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by Law in 1927. 
Holder of Exclusive Right to Issue Notes. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 300,000,000 
RESERVES (Banking Department) Rials 591,500,000 
RESERVES (issue Department) Rials 980,000,000 


Governor and Chairman of the Executive Board : 
Abol Hassan Ebtehaj. 


HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (PERSIA) 


Branches and Agencies throughout Iran. 


LONDON CORRESPONDENTS : 
Bank of England, 
Midland Bank Limited, 


Martins Bank Limited, 
The Chase National Bank of the City of New York. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENTS : 


- Federal Reserve Bank of New York, ° 
Irving Trust Company, é 
The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
Guaranty Tryst Company of New York, 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange trans- 
actions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 

Administers National Savings. 
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BANKING in the 
NEAR EAST 


Comprehensive banking service throughout Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Lebanon and Iraq, backed by 45 
years’ experience of the territory, is offered to 
those contemplating business with those countries. 
Financial, commercial and industrial information 
on these rapidly expanding markets of the Near 
East is available to responsible business houses, 


Enquiries will receive prompt, personal atten- 
tion and individual service. 


BANQUE ZILKHA, S.A.E. 


CAIRO — ALEXANDRIA 
Egypt 
Associated Bank ; 


K. A. ZILKHA, Maison de Banque 


BAGHDAD — BEYROUTH —- DAMASCUS 
(raq) (Lebanon) (Syria) 


Com. Reg. Cairo No. 47926 
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At 2/8 for 20, Abdulla No. 7 is a 
cigarette* of outstanding quality with 
a charm of its own—a charm which 
comes from superb tobacco and 
masterly manufacture. It’s larger and 


firmer than the ordinary cigarette, too. 


S 
\ AQ P.S. In the wardrooms of H.M. Navy, they 
FON smoke literally millions of No. 7 every 
year — and you know what sailors are! 
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An important example of how electrical inventiveness has served the 
urgent needs of war — afterwards to become of great service to industry 
generally, when the war is won — is the Mobile Rectifier Substation. 


This is transported by road or by rail to wherever it may be required 
and, for example, provides direct-current supply to building sites; or to 
docks where ships are being loaded, unloaded, or undergoing repairs; 
to centres where it will be available for traction purposes ; or to a position 
adjacent to a permanent substation that is temporarily out Of action. 


In surmounting the innumerable problems that have arisen in all appli- 
cations of electricity, including the important one of electronics, the 
technical experience and scientific advancement of the G.E.C. — the 
largest British electrical manufacturing organization in the Empire — 
have been enriched to a degree that will be of incalculable value to all 
electrical services after the war. Then, just as the resources of the 
G.E.C. have been available for the war effort, they will be at the 
disposal of all concerned with reconstruction in any part of the world. 


G.E.C. Electrification Schemes have been applied to all industries, 
including : Aircraft Factories; Chemical Works; Collieries; Food 
Factories; Gold Mines; Iron, Steel and Copper Works; Locomo- 
tive and Railway Carriage and Wagon Works; Motor Car Works; 
Oil Refineries ; Ships and Shipyards ; Textile Millis, etc., etc. 





LSS 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 





















What is the hest 
chocolate being made 
today? 


T’S atoughjobtomake the remarkably good 
good chocolate now. Rowntree’s Blended 
There is little milk. Sugar Chocolate. It is not as 
is short. Cocoa beans are good as the finest pre-war 
of mixed quality. Skilled milk chocolate ; it contains 
craftsmen are mostly on the same amount of milk, 
other work. but it is not full-cream 
All the same, by refus- milk. We are satisfied that 
ing to be discouraged, we no better chocolate can be 
have been able to make made in this country to- 
day ; and what is more 
important, those of you 
who have eaten it are 
satisfied too. 

No mean achievement, 
this! We claim a spot of 
credit for a painstaking 
piece of work. 


ROWNTREES 


For the present—but we hope not 
for long—there are large parts of 
the country where Rowntree’s 
Chocolate cannot be sold 
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The new issue of 
2:% NATIONAL 
WAR BONDS 


1954 - 1956 


Now “on tap’’—No limit to holdings 


A Full Trustee Security repayable at par on the 15th August, 1956, 
the Treasury reserving the right, on giving three months’ notice, 
to redeem at par on or after the 15th August, 1954. 


@ Price of Issue, £100 per cent. 

@ Payment in full on application. 

@ Subscriptions will be accepted in any amount, no 
being less than £50. 

@ Interest 23°. per annum payable half-yearly on the 
15th February and 15th August. First Interest payment 
on the 15th February 1946. . 

@ Interest accrues from the date of purchase. 


@ Income Tax is deducted at the source from Interest 
payments of more than £5 per annum. 


@ Bonds are transferable free of Stamp Duty. 


PROSPECTUSES AND APPLICATION FORMS OBTAINABLE 
FROM ALL BANKS AND STOCKBROKERS. 


There are also for this Security a Post Office Issue and a Trustee Savings Bank 
Issue, of which full details can be obtained at any Post Office 7 Trustee Savings 
Bank) respectively. Subscriptions for the bonds must be for amounts of £5, or an) 
multiple of £5, subject to a minimum of £10 for the first subscription. Maxim 
subscription £1,000. Income tax not deducted af source. 


Issued by the National Savings Commitice 
aS 
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POWER SUPERSEDES HUMAN EFFORT 








IN ancient Egypt man raised a mighty BRUSH ELECTRICAL ins 
monument to human effort when he part and parcel of the serv) 
built the Pyramids. Even in this electricity renders to us soteie 
present age of electricity it would ee done, ie pak sieelltY every 
have been a remarkable achievement. ¥ ace —BRUSH are 
But twentieth century civilization ee eee ert Whenever you 
utilizes new and more efficient ways think of things electrical they até 
of performing tasks previously so invariably associated with the reputa- 
costly in energy and man-power. tion built around the name BR 


- BRUSH 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
LOUGHBOROUGH: ENGLAND 
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TURBO-GENERATORS, TRANSFORMERS, E.H.T. and M.T. SWITCHGEAR. 


AC and D.C. MOTORS and GENERATORS. BATTERY ELECTRIC VEHICLES 
TRUCKS. TRACTION EQUIPMENT. BUS and COACH BODIES 


7. owerw 
BRANCHES: LONDON, BIRMINGHAM. ARDIGE, @ATH. MANCHESTER, (EEDS, NEWCASTLE, Giascow, BELFA 
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THE ECONOMIST, June 30, 1945 
rOMPANY MEETINGS 


UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED 


MR P. M. ANDERSON’S ADDRESS 


‘The ordinary general meeting of share- 
holders of the Union Corporation, Limited, 
4s held in Johannesburg on the 29th 
uitimo, Mr P. M. Anderson presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: The net profit for 1944 
amounted to £701,344, after providing for 
gj outgoings, including contingencies, as 
well as taxes. Two dividends for the year, 
totalling 8s. per share, absorbed £616,000 
and exploration reserve account was 
credited with £75,000, leaving £10,344 to 
the credit of profit and loss account, which 
now stands at £126,306. 

Our income from investments was less 
than for 1943, but profit on realisation of 
certain of our holdings was greater. 

Our cash assets show a satisfactory sur- 
plus over liabilities. It is proper to point 
out that arising from wartime restrictions 
such assets and liabilities are both equally 
swollen by an abnormal accumulation of 
unpaid dividends as yet unclaimed by 
holders of Bearer shares of the corporation 
and of associated companies whose surplus 
funds are on deposit with the corporation. 

The question of adequate relief from the 
burdens of double taxation is being taken 
up by the United Kingdom Government. 
In his Budget Speech in the House of 
Commons on April 24th last, Sir John 
Anderson recognised the ill-effects of 
double taxation on the trade and prosperity 
of the countries concerned, and was able to 
announce a treaty with the United States 
of America under which, through reciprocal 
concessions, double taxation is practically 
eliminated. Sir John Anderson added: 
First and foremost, we desire to come to 
an arrangement with the Dominions which 
in place of the existing partial relief will 
give complete relief from double taxation 
within the Empire.” If and when that 
comes about, it will be a great step forward 
and one most helpful to the Union of South 
Africa, which will require much overseas 
capital for expansion in its mining and 
industrial fields. 


TAXATION 


a J. H. Hofmeyr in his Budget speech 
in the Union House of Assembly on Feb- 
—’ 28th last announced the intention to 
oe an interdepartmental committee 
“ investigate the system of gold mining 
aoe War-time taxation, coupled with 
© many indirect charges which the gold 
— industry has been called upon to 
ind » has reached such a level that the 
a + ans is in danger of losing its attraction 
hed ro class of investor who acquires share- 
Teens’ 10 lock up with the object of 
— regular dividend income. In the 
oe run, it is on this class of investor that 
. industry is mainly dependent for capital. 

bi be far, these investors have been content 
re ear this heavy tax burden as a contri- 
On to the war effort, but when that 
consideration ceases to apply, they will ex- 
wed some relief. In addition, overseas 
i are particularly apprehensive over 
.Mposition in the Union of the non- 
tesident shareholders’ tax, Mr Hofmeyr has 
explained that this tax is not intended to 
iscriminate against overseas shareholders, 
res to impose an equivalent of supertax on 
“em. This overlooks the fact that there 
is a majority of overseas shareholders who, 
Bh reason or another, would not be 
Udject to Union supertax, even if they were 
resident in the Union. It is to be hoped 
at ways and means will be found to 


fminate this tax altogether in the near 
e. 


WITWATERSRAND 


In his review of the Witwatersrand gold 
the ae industry, the Chairman said: Now 
oy the European war has ended, it may 

appropriate to review the effect it has 


so far had on the industry, which can count 
itself very fortunate that the effect was not 
much more severe. There was an appre- 
ciable time lag, so that it was only after 
1941 that contraction became apparent. 
The figures of contraction between 1944 
and 1941 give a good indication of the 
extent of the contraction that has taken 
place, but which was inevitable in wartime. 
The output was reduced about 14 per cent., 
but owing to increased costs dividends 10 
shareholders fell 30 per cent. and direct 
Government revenue 33 per cent. A return 
to more normal conditions may take some 
ume, and progressive improvement in the 
industry’s scale of operations may therefore 
be a gradual process. The ore that it is 
profitable to mine at the present level of 
working costs is becoming exhausted in a 
number of the older mines, and if there is 
to be expansion in the industry new areas 
will have to be brought into commission. 
The opening up of such new areas will, 
however, have to wait until war considera- 
tions permit of the existing restrictions on 
capital funds and equipment from overseas 
being modified or removed. The industry 
is awaiting the return from active service of 
nearly 9,000 of its European employees, 
and in addition it can play an important 
indirect part in increasing the scope for 
employment in the Union in the post-war 
period. It need hardly be stressed that 
the sooner it can increase the scale of its 
activities the greater will be the benefits 
accruing to the country as a whole. 


OTHER INTERESTS 


The Chairman, having reviewed the 
operating results of gold mining companies 
on the Witwatersrand under the adminis- 
tration of the corporation, continued: 

Bay Hall Trust increased its net profit 
from £84,725 in 1943 to £89,454 in 1944, 
and the dividend was raised from 7 per 
cent. to 7} per cent. The trust’s holdings 
at the end of 1944 had an aggregate value 
of £2,675,596, which exceeds book value 
by £701,497. 

At San Francisco Mines of Mexico 
operations continued at full capacity to 
supply metals needed for war purposes, but 
a workmen’s strike, some flooding and in- 
creased taxation resulted in last year’s 
profits being substantially reduced. After 
providing for a taxation liability of 
£200,696 and again placing £50,000 to ex- 
ploration reserve, net profits were only 
£36,404. The dividend was limited to 6d. 
against 3s. per share in the previous year. 

The South African Pulp and Paper 
Industries, Limited, made a net profit of 
£100,352 and declared a dividend of 7} per 
cent. The capacity of the mill for pro- 
ducing printing and writing papers was 
fully employed, and sales of chemicals, such 
as hydrochloric acid, bleaching powder and 
liquid chlorine showed a _ substantial 
increase. 

Last year I mentioned that the number 
of directors serving on your board had 
dwindled. The position has now been 
strengthened by the appointments to the 
board of Mr E. Fraenkel, Colonel C. E. 
Temperley, OBE, MC, and Lord Harlech, 
PC, GCMG. 

Mr H. R. Hill, one of the managers of 
the corporation in Johannesburg, retired 
at the end of last year. The following 
appointments have been made: Messrs 
S. T. Amner and C. D. Pott as managers 
in London, and Messrs C. B. Anderson, 
T. P. Stratten and J. S. Walker as managers 
in Johannesburg. Mr A. R. Mullins suc- 
ceeds Mr Stratten as consulting mechanical 
and electrical engineer 





A copy of the full report of the above 
proceedings is available for inspection at 
the London office. 
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LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCOME EXCEEDS £5,500,000 


The seventy-sixth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the London and Manchester Assur- 
ance Company, Limited, was held, on the 
2oth instant, in London. 

Mr A. H. Dawes, the chairman, said 
that although last year was a very difficult 
one for their business, he was able to 
report good progress. The total income 
exceeded £5,500,000, while the total assets 
had reached £29,500,000. The new busi- 
ness in the ordinary branch was £2,781,655, 
being slightly more than that issued in 
the previous year. The premium income 
had advanced by £102,158 to £1,832,543. 
Claims by death, including war clai 
amounted to £284,956 and compared with 
£248,666. Expenses and commission had 
absorbed 12.47 per cent. of the premium 
income, as compared with 12.77 per cent. 
The ordinary branch fund had increased 
by £845,423 to £16,265,930. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


The premium income in. the industrial 
>ranch amounted to £2,410,946, an increase 
of £81,353. Claims by death, including war 
claims, amounted to £784,119, exceeding 
the previous year’s figure by £15,274. The 
expense ratio had fallen below 30 per cent. 
of the premiums for the first time, being 
28.6 per cent. The continuing fall in the 
expense ratio was indicative of the con- 
duct of the business under modern condi- 
tions. The fund at the end of the year 
amounted to {£11,822,168, an increase of 


£1,084,081 

The valuation of assurances had again 
been made on a basis of 2} per cent. 
interest throughout coupled with the most 
modern tables of mortality. The surpluses 
disclosed, apart from the interim bonuses 
allowed during the year, were in the ordi- 
nary branch £1,523,986 and in the indus- 
trial branch £668,502. The consideratiqn 
of a vesting bonus in the ordinary 
had again been postponed, and for another 
year interim bonuses would continue to 
be granted on participating policies which 
became claims by death—except policies 
less than one year in force at date of death 
—or survivarce at the rate of {1 per cent. 
on the sum assured in respect of each year’s 
premium paid due between March 24, 1939, 
and March 24, 1945. It was hoped that 
by 1946 the financial outlook would be 
sufficiently clear to enable them to deal with 
the relatively large surplus carried forward 
in the ordinary branch. 


FIRE AND GENERAL 


With regard to the fire and general 
branch, the premium income had advanced 
from £86,713 to £98,721. A _ profit of 
£5,445 had been carried to profit and loss 
account. The balance standing to the 
credit of profit and loss account was 
£88,253, out of which a dividend of 6s. 6d. 
per share, free of tax, was recommended. 

In regard to the company’s activities 
in connection with the National Health In- 
surance, he had to report that during the 
year 1944 the company’s representatives, 
in the course of their ordinary insurance 
duties, had paid out on behalf of the 
National Amalgamated Approved Society 
to “London and Manchester” members 
in sickness, disablement, and maternity 
benefits the sum of £293,435. As share- 
holders probably knew, the Government 
wished to abolish the approved society 
system and substitute a network of local 
offices working under the new National 
Insurance Department. What would be 
the cost of that had not been disclosed. 
The existing system had always worked 
smoothly ; it was economical and efficient ; 
and. in the directors’ opinion, would be 
of the utmost assistarse in the launching 
and successful administration of the new 
National Insurance scheme. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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WHITEHALL ELECTRIC 
INVESTMENTS, LIMITED 


The twenty-third ordinary general 
meeting of Whitehall Electric Investments, 
Limited, was held, on the 27th instant, at 
Winchester House, E.C. 2. 

The following is a summary of the re- 
port for the year to March 31, 1945:— 

The consolidated gross income amounts 
to £263,815. 








£ 
After charging expenses £16,958, 
loss on realisations £65,756, 
and tranferring £32,284 to re- 
serve -account, there is a 
Be RR ee ee Cee 148,817 
U.K. and Canadian income-tax 
and the preference dividend 
NOD. ncocanRetuuss vncdnngsdeeednnainrs » 123,119 
And the undistributed balance 
at £420,104 shows an increase 
NE io iw cnccenmnr erases 25,698 
The valuation of the assets is as 
follows :— : 
; b 
Quoted investments: ... 
$6 preferred stock of Ameri- 
can and Foreign Power... 2,377,451 
Other investments ............ 1,155,198 
3,532,649 
Add: 
West of England, at cost... 865,000 
Unquoted investments and 
net floating assets ......... 154,779 
4,552,428 
The valuation attributable to 
the ordinary stock of the 
company, excluding Athens 
and taking West of England 
Oi GE Baki iii ie -+ 3,177,216 





Greece, occupied by the enemy and 
severed from this country for three and 
a half years, was liberated in October, 
1944. The Athens electricity and trans- 
port companies immediately reappointed 
Mr L. C. Kemp as managing director, who 
found the organisation to have survived 
with nearly all the senior Greek staff still at 
their duties. The companies had suffered 
financial losses during the war from re- 
duced activities, increased costs, and the 
ruin of the currency; and the installations 
had sustained some serious damage from 
inadequate maintenance. Yet the main 
items of equipment, other than rolling 
stock, remained intact. 

The disturbances of December and Janu- 
ary caused more destruction than the years 
of war, but energetic action has gone far 
to re-establish the services. Electricity 
supply has grown in recent months on an 
encouraging scale and amounts to apvroxi- 
mately 60 per cent. of the pre-war figure. 
There ‘are about 160 transport vehjcles in 
operation, compared to about twice that 
number in pre-war days, and the demand 
for transport ‘Considerably exceeds- the 
capacity of the vehicles available. 

The social and economic recovery of 
Greece calls for generous help and under- 
standing, and ail the wisdom and energy 
of the Greek people. The future depends 

upon how wéorid conditions may develop; 
and ultimately upon the balance of trade. 
In regard to the company’s investment in 
the Athens electricity and transport under- 
t akings, it is too soon to form an opinion 
of the financial prospect. 

The West England undertakings in 
the ten years to 1939 had raised the num- 
ber of units sold from § million annually 
to 26 million and in 1944 units sold 
reached 57 million. 

A post-war programme of extensions in- 
volving a large expenditure has been pre- 
pared, and. work will begin as soon as 
conditions permit. The programme is de- 
signed so that all, except the most remote 
and isolated districts will be served. 

The directors record with profound re- 
gret the Geath on April 17th of their col- 

v ae Sir Gerald E: Talbot. 


DERBYSHIRE STONE, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED OUTLOOK 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of 
Derbyshire Stone, Limited, was held, on 
the 21st instant, at 58, Victoria Street, S.W. 

Mr John Hadfield, M.Sc., A.R.LC., (chair- 
man and managing director), in the course 
of his speech, said: The combined profits 
of the Derbyshire Stone group of com- 
panies, ircluding £27,555 excess profits tax 
recoverable, amounted to £87,805. Your 
directors recommend that there should be 
paid a dividend at the rate of Io per cent. 
on the Ordinary shares, absorbing £21,300, 
leaving a balance to carry forward of 
£75,051. 

In 1943 the sum of £2,000 was appro- 
priated for staff benevolent purposes. This 
has been followed in 1944 by the institution 
of a staff pension scheme, to which the 
company and the staff contribute approxi- 
mately in equal proportions. 


LABOUR AND TRANSPORT DIFFICULTIES 


1944 was a year which was not without 
its problems, for although we were busily 
engaged in supplying raw materials for 
chemical, metallurgical and agricultural 
purposes, the demand for tarmacadam 
and roadstone fell off very appreciably as 
compared with earlier years, and our 
tarmacadam output in particular was 
greatly below our annual pre-war level. 
This was principally due to the movement 
of those Government activities which 
demanded a supply of road materials from 
the area in which the company was able to 
operate to areas further afield which could 
not be reached by our transport system, 
shackled as it was, and is, by war-time con- 
trols. Labour problems, transport difficul- 
ties and great periodic fluctuations of de- 
mand were features of the year. 

The shortage of man-power compelled 
us to reduce output considerably in the 
section of the quarries operated by Hop- 
ton-Wood Stone Firms, Limited, which 
produces building, decorative and monu- 
mental stone, and during the latter part of 
the year our basalt quarry at Taddington, 
near Buxton, was closed with a view to the 
reconstruction of the plant, so that the 
unit might be adequately equipped to meet 
the post-war demand which we anticipate, 
will be placed upon it. In due course the 
unit will undoubtedly meet those demands 
in a satisfactory and profitable manner. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


In so far as our prospects for 1945 are 
concerned, the directors cannot find any 
reasons for assuming that the position will 
be better than it was in 1944. The course 


- of war-time trading, however, is dictated 


by such abnormal factors that it is difficult 
to regard such trading as a reasonable indi- 
cation of the prospects which lie in peace- 
time trading, and although your directors 
do not wish to appear unduly optimistic 
about the company’s 1945 activities, they 
believe that the not-distant future and 
long-term prospects are excellent. 

The post-war period wilk probably be 
one in which competition, and very keen 
competition, will play an important part. 
Nevertheless, your directors anticipate that 
your company will be able to take its fair 
share of business in connection with the 


road-building and _ house-building pro- 
grammes of the country, and Hopton-Wood 
stone and MHopton-Wood marble will, 


doubtless, be in great demand for the 
highest types of internal decorative work 
and architectural work. 


As your company has been a weapon in 
the hands of the Government during the 
waging of the war in Europe, so we believe 
that it will be equally useful as an instru- 
ment in national affairs during the recon- 
struction programme which lies ahead. 


e report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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EAGLE STAR INSURANCE fg MAR 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
FAVOURABLE RESULTS L: 


The annual general meeting of the Fao}. 
Star Insurance Company, Limited, w, 
held on the 26th instant, in London. — 

The following is an extract from th 
statement of the chairman, Sir Edward \ 
Mountain, Bt., circulated with the repor 
and accounts:—The net new life sym; 
assured at £16,631,021, compared with 
£14,309,817 in 1943, show a substannal 
increase. ¢ net rate of interest earned 
on our combined life and annuity funds 
was £3 I2s. 6d. per cent. 

Our home fire loss experience was 
favourable compared with the estimated in. 
creased fire loss of Great Britain. In the 
United States of America the general trend 
of results showed no prospect of improve. 
ment ; therefore we decided to cease opera- 
ting in respect of fire and allied insurances, 
and reinsured all our outstanding liabilities 
with a leading company in America. 
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The marine fund at the end of the year Jie year. 
is £816,321, which equals 166 per cent. of Our p 
our premium income. Nowanc 


From the life department, in addition 
to the transfer of £26,342 arising from 
the current life series, there is a transfer of 
£7,803, representing the shareholders’ pro- 
portion of the profits of the Sceptre Fund. 
The transfer from the fire department at 
£31,000 is less than that in the previous 
year, owing to the cost of reinsuring our 
business in America. Transfers from the 
accident and motor departments ‘o:l 
£212,000 and £150,000 has been trar- 
ferred from the marine account. 

In view of the all-round improvement in 
Stock Exchange values we have decided 
that certain reserves held against invest- 
ments to the extent of £350,000 are no 
longer required for this purpose, and their 
release has enabled us to increase our 
general reserve by £500,000. The carry 
forward in the profit and loss account 's 
increased by £23,637 to £727,217. 
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FORSTER’S GLASS ats 
COMPANY, LIMITED ae 
INCREASED PROFIT AND a 
TURNOVER aces 


scien 

The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 9 end 
of Forster’s Glass Company, Limited, was J fatef 
held, on the 26th instant, in London. Major TI 


A. C. Bonsor presided in the unavoidable %@ calle 
absence of the chairman, Col. Charles E. J revo 
Ponsonby, T.D., D.L. met! 
-The following is an extract from the oper 
statement circulated with the accounts:— ture 
Last year I opened my remarks by explait- 9 urge 
ing the decline in trading profits. Durmg inst 
the past year this falling off has been t- min 
trieved, and we show an increased profit, J leds 
which is the result of an increased WM: 9 wor 
over. By reason of course of the incidence © of 
taxation, the effect on the net profit 1s 10 for 
considerable. In the opinion of your dite ind 


tors, however, the result of the year’s vy 

ing is satisfactory, especially in view of the 
ifficult trading conditions which have pit ‘ 

vailed. The profit for the year, before re , 

viding for income-tax, amounts to £6432" ex: 

which compares with £37,095 last year. : sv! 

net profit is £36,513 as against £33,970. be 


Your directors propose pune a divide oa 
on the ordinary shares of 10 per cent. 0 Sc 
a cash bonus of 5 per cent., making a to sti 


of 1 cent. for the year. The balanc Bu; 
Se as whole reveals a very satisfactory i 
liquid position. 

"aa Sag the last war, we started off by = Ww 
manufacture of H.E. shells. Several hundr ; of 
thousands of these were made, of vario\s 
kinds. From H.E. shells we went on [0 vin 
ous kinds of armour-piercing shot, includine 
7“ famous ae 

n our or e : 
engaged in the manufacture of em 
for food, and the quantity produced e 
the past year has been very large. cogity 

cally the whole of this output 1s pa 5 
work for the various Ministries, ane © 
leaves us with a very small margin 
distribute between our ordinary custome 

The report was adopted. 
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MARKS AND SPENCER, 
LIMITED 


































S LARGER TURNOVER 
‘¢ Eagle MB The nineteenth ordinary general meet- 
d, was Mike of Marks and Spencer, Limited, was 
on, 4, on the 19th instant, at Michael House, 
9M the MMB Baker Street, London, W. 
ard M. Mi Sir Simon Marks, D.Sc. (chairman and 
-Teport Mbsnaging director), presided, 
> sums [MN The following are extracts from the 
With [yirman’s statement circulated with the 
stanual [boort: —The net profits for the year are 
earned [My .916,487, compared with £1,574,029 last 
funds HBr This increase has arisen from a 
get turnover, particularly in the cater- 
© was Miby department. Supplies have not kepi 
ted in. JB.-e with sales, and this is reflected in an 
In the Mpnreciable fall in our stock, £861,879, 
| trend MMoinst {1,139,436 a year ago. The replace- 
iprove- Ment of st has been restricted by the 
Opera HBontinued heavy curtailment of supplies 
rances, : civilian needs. Provision for taxation, 
bilines HBxcluding excess profits tax, amounts. to 
1.100.000, which compares with £790,000 
le year Bibs: year. ‘ 
ent. of MM Our profits are determined after making 
owances for depreciation for properties 
idition Hind fixtures at, our usual rates, and after 
| from HiBhe allocation of £100,000 to deferred 
Sfer of epairs reserve, which now stands _ at 
> . . . 
Pt0- H3s0,000. The total available for distribu- 
Fund. jon is £1.831,339, including £1,024,852 
ent at Mousht forward. The directors propose 
cvious MiBhat this year our final dividend on the 
§ Ou Mdinary and “A” ordinary share capita! 
m the culd be 25 per cent., making 40 per cent., 
‘otal Hcompared with 3§ per cent. for last year, 
tans- BiMewing £1,314,391 to be carried forward. 
, ur reserves and surplus total £3.942,291. 
cided compared with £3,636,152 last year. 
Cidec 
on SHORTAGE OF SUPPLIES 
re 00 All*the material requirements of our 
their Hil cvilisation—housing, foodstuffs, clothing, 
} OUr amenities—are short in supply and heavy 
catty Min demand. The nation is hungry for 
Mt 's He them, not only in quantity and quality but, 
above all, at a price it can afford to pay. 
But if the needs of the people are to be 
satisfied in the necessary quantities quickly 
and at reasonable prices the methods and 
techniques learned in the war will have 
to be applied and even improved. Pro- 
ducers must continue that partnership with 
science and technology so widely applied 
eung Fiend developed during the stress of these 
, Was TM fateful years. 
Major The vital war needs of this country 
dable called for speed, quality and quantity, a 
es E. revolution in production and production 
methods. It was achieved by devoted co- 
the HM operation between scientists. _manufac- 
— turers and workers. New, difficult, and 
lain- urgent problems were solved in mont’s 
Iring instead of years by this partnership of 
1 rs B® minds and experience, pooling their know- 
rot, ledee in the fullest measure. Such team- 
es work and co-oreration have set a pattern 
”* of practical collaboration rich in promise 
nt for the future and can continue to give to 
>. industry splendjd opportunities. 
the NEW MATERIALS 
pre- Science is producing new raw materials 
ae and new processes as well as improving 
ne existing materials. In our own field new 
970 synthetic fibres and plastic substances are 
fend being created which will generate addi- 
and tional demands and wants by the public. 
aa Some of these inventions are not mere sub- 
aCe stitutes but original products which open 
‘ory Up new fields of application and manu- 
; facture. We are closely watching the 
the developments of such research in order to 
ired Widen the range and improve the quality 
ous I the goods we sell. ; 
ie Mg The progress of our_ business amoty 
ing ‘monstrates that there is a vast market 
Which can be reached only by the creation 
are of the maximum value in goods to fit the 
as Durse of the great majority of the public. 
ing ¢ have maintained, and in some | cases 
cti- WE °*Panded, our welfare service. It is the 
Fit Policy of the board to continue the upwar 
hie Teview of wages, to develon further 
© Marks and Spencer pension scheme, an‘ 
=. to build up steadily the Marks and Spencer 





benevolent fund. 
The report was adopted. 


SCAMMELL LORRIES, 
EIMITED 


ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS 
SURPASSED 


The twenty-second ordinary general 
meeting of Scammell Lorries, Limited, was 
held on the 21st instant, at Watford. Mr 
Albert I. Belisha presided in the absence 
of Mr R. P. Brousson, O.B.E., who was 
unable to attend owing to illness. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man's statement, which was circulated with 
the annual report and accounts: — 

Shareholders will have seen from the 
reports of the directors that last year we 
surpassed all previous records of output. 
Reports which we have received from every 
active theatre of operations confirm that 
our vehicles and auxiliary equipment have 
proved invaluable in service under the most 
arduous and varying conditions and as a 
result the company’s reputation for sound 
design and high quality has been still fur- 
ther enhanced both at home and abroad. 


HANDICAP OF TAXATION 


Despite a considerable increase in gross 
profit (of £31,988) and in net profit prior to 
taxation (of £23,592), almost the whole of 
the increase in profit has been absorbed 
by additional taxation (£233,500 against 
£211,750), so that the final net profit at 
£24,025 is £1,842 higher than last year. 
As has been pointed out in previous state- 
ments by the board, Excess Profits Tax on 
the existing basis represents an extremely 
heavy handicap, though in view of the 
latest assurances of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, we shall, in due course, be en- 
abled to utilise the credits arising there- 
from in meeting the capital expenditure of 
the post-war period. 

With regard to the future, in addition 
to giving full attention to H.M. Govern- 
ment’s continued requirements, your com- 
pany is new able to fulfil civilian and ex- 
port demands to an increasing extent, and 
your directors feel that with the return to 
more normal trading conditions, the pros- 
pects for the company appear to be by no 
means unfavourable. 

It 2s with much regret that the directors 
record the resignation through illness of Mr 
R. P. Brousson, who has been chairman of 
the company since 1942. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR’S REMARKS 


Mr A. P. Fox (managing director) said: 
The designing, development and supply of 
special war-type vehicles and equipment by 
the company for the specific use of H.M, 
Services made very heavy demands upon 
our organisation. This task was under- 
taken with enthusiasm by our employees 
and also by our suppliers, to all of whom 
I am glad to have this opportunity to ex- 
press our gratitude. 

During the period of actual hostilities in 
Europe, the output of the company in 
finished vehicles and equipment, excluding 
spares, amounted to over 63,000 tons, 
equivalent to 37 tons per working day. 
§3,000 tons of this output, which included 
vehicles and equipment ranging from tank 
transporters weighing 21 tons to portable 
fire engines weighing one hundredweight, 
was delivered direct to the Services, and the 
remaining 10,000 tons was supplied to the 
railway companies, Petroleum Board and to 
road transport companies and industries of 
high priority. 

The working area of our factories, stores 
and offices has been increased during the 
war by only 40 per cent., whilst the output 
by weight has expanded by 320 per cent. 
since the first year of war. I am pleased 
to say that the performance of our vehicles 
aud equipment has proved highly satisfac- 
tory and has done credit to the company 
and to all the employees who participated 
in the success which has been attained. 

The company can face the future with con- 
fidence, and we do not anticipate any great 
difficulty in turning from war production to 
a full peace programme, as circumstances 
permit. ; 

The report and accounts were unanim- 
ously adopted. 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS, 
LIMITED 


(The Operating Company) 
WAR ACTIVITIES 


The following is an extract from the 
speech by Sir Edward Wilshaw, chairman 
of Cable and Wireless, Limited, at the 
annual general meeting of the company in 
London on the 28th instant. 

The profit for 1944 shows a small in- 
crease of £8,865 at £1,237,757. 

In the following brief review I can, I 
hope, show you some part of the contribu- 
tion which your company has made to the 
common victory. In May, 1941, our 
Central Telegraph Station in Moorgate, 
with much valuable equipment, was 
destroyed by fire caused by enemy action. 
Due to forethought and careful planning, 
it was possible to transfer our activities to 
our present headquarters in Electra House, 
Victoria Embankment, and the flow of 
traffic was never seriously dislocated. 
Throughout all the periods of air-raids 
messengers, in cars and on bicycles, con- 
tinued to deliver messages, and I know no 
casé where a message failed to be delivered 
owing to an air-raid. . 

Abroad, on Italy’s entry into the war, 
all the cables west of Malta were cut by 
the Italians. In the Far East the Japanese, 
on their entry into the war, over-ran all 
our cable and wireless stations in that 
area, depriving the company of the best 
and fastest route to Australia and New 
Zealand. Despite the heavy losses of equip- 
ment and the necessity for expanding our 
services tO meet war-time demands, we 
have had the utmost difficulty in obtaining 
supplies and transporting them to distant 
stations. 

Nevertheless, the services have been 
maintained ; 47 new wireless circuits have 
been opened since September, 1939; the 
total traffic carried in 1938 comprised 
231 million words against no fewer than 
705 million words in 1944; whilst we have 
expanded our phototelegraph services until 
we are now handling as many as 2,000 
pictures a month compared with 100 before 
the war. 

Recovery of the Far Eastern circuits will 
throw a great strain on the company, which 
can be met only if we have the men and 
the equipment. 

We have emerged from the war strength- 
ened by the thought that by drive, initia- 
tive and foresight we have surmounted 
great dangers and formidable difficulties. 
We have shown that private enterprise in 
the right hands can achieve much. Experi- 
ence has shown that the present system 
offers the merits of Government control 
without its disabilities. If left to our own 
resources and given reasonable encourage- 
ment and goodwill by the Governments, 
we and our associated companies overseas 
can continue to keep abreast of develop- 
ments and to offer cheaper and extended 
telegraph services without adding to the 
taxpayer’s burden. 


RIO DE JANEIRO CITY 
IMPROVEMENTS COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The eighty-third ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company was held, on the 27th 
instant, in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement :— - 

Once again we were able to make satis- 
factory remittances from Ric, as may be 
deduced from our increased investments 
and our strong cash balance in London. 

Regarding the termination of the com- 
pany’s concession in April, 1947, the 
Government has so far given no indication 
of its policy as to the future of the 
Drainage Services, and it is thought un- 
likely that any pronouncement will be.made 
until after the Brazilian elections. 

We recommend a dividend of 33 per 
cent. free of income tax. 

The report was adopted. 
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BRITISH ELECTRIC 
TRACTION, LIMITED 


WAR-TIME ACTIVITIES 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting 
of this o y was held, on the 22nd 
instant, in \ 

Mr Richard J. Howley, C.B.E., the chair- 
man, said that they were largely interested 
in the provisior of road passenger transport 
and in the supply of electricity. Both those 
public utility services had been of major 
importance during the war, and in the 
aggregate their associated companies had 
played a not unimportant part in the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. The omni- 
bus un i now operated just over 
9,000 public service vehicles, which during 
1944 had run approximately 240 million 
miles and carried 1,500 million passengers, 
the gross receipts amounting to £21,500,000. 
The figures had been much the same 
during the other war years and illustrated 
the magnitude of the transport services 
which they had been able to provide for the 
general public and, in particular to meet 
the needs of the large number of workers 
engaged in vital war-time production. 

Througkout the war their associated elec- 
tricity supply companies had provided elec- 
tricity for many essential war-time purposes 
and during 1944 had sold a total of close 
on 330 million units. 

While he was able to give a good report 
ef their various activities during the war, he 
was not unmindful that they were about to 


face a difficult and anxious time in settling 
down to peace conditions.. The industry 
had to find new levels of receipts and ex- 
penses which would be reasonable for those 
engaged in it and for the public. Those 
changes could not be accomplished with- 
out close co-operation between employers 
and employees. They could not be car- 
ried through merely by changing a Govern- 
ment and. least of all, by turning our social 
and economic life topsy turvy. 
The report was adopted. 


VENEZUELAN OIL 
CONCESSIONS, LIMITED 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company was held, on the 25th 
instant, in London, Sir Andrew Agnew, 
C.B.E. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
accounts : — 

After making provision for certain re- 
serves the profit for 1944 at £688,000 is 
higher by £196,000 than the profit for 
1943. There has been some increase in 
production and in the revenue therefrom 
and these factors have served to offset the 
substantially increased production and sur- 
face taxes. Our plans for developing our 
new concessions envisage a heavy explora- 
tion programme in the near future and, as 
a contribution towards this, £250,000 has 
been added to the exploration 2nd general 
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reserve, which now stands at £1,400,000, 

As regards general operations, the cop 
pany has, since the outbreak of , 
directed its maximum efforts towards 
filling the important part it has been cally 
upon to play in supplying the oil reqyj 
ments the Allied Nations. In ree 
years the increasing demand for aviatig 
gasoline and other light products } 
required the company to concentrate on th 

ion of all available grades of bety 
quality crude oil and our drilling activitig 
have been governed accordingly. This jy 
necessitated exploration on an _ increas 
scale, involving slow drilling and a highy 
proportion of deep wells. The reduc 
totals of completed wells and footage drille 
in 1943 and 1944 are due primarily to thi 
although it was also necessary during thog 
years to reduce the total number of drilling 
strings operating, discovery ¢f 
additional reserves of the required type of 
crude oil. Now that this objective has to, 
considerable extent been achieved by the 
discovery of the Pueblo Viejo field and th 
deep production at La Paz—two addition 
sources of production—we are able to in- 
crease our exploitation drilling programm 
to an appreciable degree. 

The scale of our operations in recent 
years has also been dns gemma “= 
ply of equipment mate: 
the assistance afforded by the authorities, 
both here and in the U.S.A., it was only 
to be expected that this would constitur 
an important limiting factor. 


The report was adopted. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 





INVESTMENT Destination® Nature of Borrowing 
Yeart Brit. Emp. Forei 
Stock Exchange : London to date) UK. ex. U.K. Countries Deb, Pre. Oat 
‘“ FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 1945...... 640,128,095 4,641,955 1,140,453 634,021,050 5,809,199 8,080,25 
en aes Zo 849,893,286 330,721 | Nil 846,281,473 2,015,289 1,927.6 
: , * Conversion excluded. + Includes Government issues to June 20, 1945, only. 
Total | Corres. —— wens Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted 
1945 | Bargains | “Day ) 3 
et, || «(1944 =| 30Ord. | 20Fixed| Old | j ° 
ae Le FINANCE AND BANKING 

j | | % j % ¥ 
jue = -we] Oe 5.271 | 3-5 | 13565 SOL | 3°77 THE MONEY MARKET.—The market this week has naturally 
SY accel Het oS os ; — 2 ‘= cf oa been dominated by preparations for the half-year-end, which are 
» 26....| 5,106 | 4,885 113-7 | 1365 300 | 3-76 discussed in a Note on page 901. No fresh TDR’s were issued, 
we 238 2317 | 113-7 | 1365 | 3-00 | 3-76 and none matured, but the volume of tender Treasury bills was 





"© July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118-5 
(April 30) ;’ lowest, 110-4 (May 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: higbest, 137 -9 (April 26); 
lowest, 156-3 (Jan. 2.) 














New York 
(WEEKLY INpDIcEs) (1035-39=100) 
1945 

— i= June 

Low | High —— > 

Jan. | June 1945 | 1945 1945 

| 24 20 | 

354 Industrials ....... | 1086 | 122-Is | 121-2 | 121-1 | 121-9 

On Melle 5-544 0056s | 116-1 | 146-9 | 138-9 | 140-5 | 146-9 

28 Utilities........... 93 -2 106-5 | 104-0 105-0 | 106-5 

408 Stocks........... 106-7 | 121-0 | 119 { 119-8 | 121-0 
Av. yield %t......... | 463 | 420 | 423 | 414 | 410 

+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (s) May 29, 1945. 
STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Daity INDEX or 50 Common Stocks 
(1925 = 100) 

~ 1945 | Average | Transactions || 1945 Average | Transactions 

June 14... 145-0 | 1,850,000 || June 18... 145- 1,930,000 

» 15...| 145-5 | 1,900,000 || ,, 19...| 1454 1,560,000 

_» 16... | 145-6 | 1,100,000" » 20... | 146-0 1,680,000 





1945: High, 146-0 (June 20). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). * 2-hour Session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
June 30, 1945 Cont — Money 
£ 
To Shareholders only ................44 1,300,000 1,287,000 a 
By Permission to Deal................. 997,194 oo 4,172,429 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 909. 

Year (to date) Gravemions Comes. 
1945 737,756,085 645,910,503 
861,322,488 850,224,007 


again increased by a net £20 million. Some part of this addition 
appears, however, to have been taken by special quarters, fot 
although total applications declined, the average allotment rate 
dipped fractionally below 1 per cent. The discount market, 
nonetheless, secured only a slightly smaller quota than in the 
previous week—J36 per cent, or nearly {£47 million. ; 

Apart from the movements discussed on page 901, the principal 
change shown by the Bank Return is a further large increas 
in the note circulation, which has risen by £7-7 million, com 
pee with an increase of only {2-2 million in the similar week 
ast year. A further increase in the fiduciary issue seems almost 
certain before the August holiday. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged betwet 
June 20th and June 27th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: - 
days, 18% 5 3 months, 14 % 5 4 months, 14-14%; 6 mm 
lw-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, shi % 3 months, 1-14)%. Day-to-day 
at call, 1-14%. Short Loans, 1-13%. deposit rates, $%. Discount depos! 
at $%; at notice, 2%. 


Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remaisel 
vacanget betweea June 20th and June 27th. Y aioe in brackets are par d 


United States. $ (4-862) 4-02-03}; transfers 4-02}-031. Gasal 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; Se beet san Switzeriand. oon (95 2 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 199}-200). Syria. p. 8:81-85. Swale 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12:1!) 1 
~- , Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 9980-100 0. Panam 
76597 a ers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 84-56% cr. (buying). 


Fized Rates Payment at Bank 
Pesetas 44-00. ‘Torker Piastres 520. 


Marke Rates.—The following remained unchanged between June 208 
and June 27th. _ : 


Piastres 978-4. India E ) 179-18 
Belgian Congo. France 16k China. Nokes “$5-3 : iran. RI. atts 


Special Accounts are in Paraguay, for whid 
ac becial sare in foree for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and 


England Clearing Offices. sya 
een -26 lire. 
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200. ZPOVERNMENT RETURNS 
' For the week ended June 23, 1945, total 
ds fy jinary revenue was £40,960,000, against 
h called dinary expenditure of £117,402,000 and 
qu wes to sinking funds of £160,000. Thus, 
ial cluding sinking fund allocations of 
ts hyllNt?,136,993, the deficit accrued since Apri] 
OD th is {679,047,000 against /800,709,000 
et br the corresponding period a year ago. 


his } 
Tes 
reduced 
to this, 
& those 
drilling 


DRDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 

















Esti- | (£ thousands) 
Revenue mate, | aera a 
5-46, Abril | April | Week | Week 
| to | ended , ended 
| June | June | June | June 
| | a3 | el ae 
| 1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE | 
famme Mncome Tax... 1350000) 150,557 169,559 16,508 9,708 
cook 80,000 6,656 7,185, 220° 375 
state, etc., . } 
recent MME puties....... |115,000| 26,830, 26,135, 1,340) 3,365 
€ sup- MBtamps......... 19,000} 2,302) 4,126, 1,250) 1,680 
despite MEDC: ------ 4! 500,000; 5850) 7,350, 627) “455 
” PT. ......f| | 97,345) 81,035) 8,587 7,249 
a Dther Inld. Rev.! 1,000! 80) a4 e 
5 ; aa 
stitute Eeot#! Inld. Rev.|2065000 289,620) 295,486) 28,532, 22,872 
alata occa "589,000 129,050! 130,483, 9,016 14,588 


254 
927,26 


1 SR a 


t abet 


3 


1 se 


x 





541,000! 104,800) 104,200, 10,500, 5,300 














j 


Total Customs &| | | 
Excise....... |1130000, 233,850; 234,683) 19,516) 19,888 


lotor Duties. . . "30,000! 2,079 4,550... 5 é 
Post Office (Net | Dr. Dr. 
POD est. She ban oi 1,550, 2,300 
VirelessLicences| 4,850) 640° 660) ... sie 
rown Lands...| 1,000} 270; 230 60 
Receipts —_ from) = | 
‘Sundry Loans| 11,500} 1,278) 2,694 130 3 
liscell. Receipts} 23,000) 12,168) 3,121; 1,609, 497 


= | _— — - pone 
otal Ord. Rev. 3265000) 539,905) 541,424 48,297, 40,960 








ELF-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 114,100) 26,650) 26,000 3,550; 3,800 


WR Aacnnhe |3379000) 566,555 567,424 51,847) 44,760 
Beers as ' j - 








\ Issues olit of the 
Exchequer to meet 

payments 
he ts et: (g thousands) 
mate, | | . 
1945-46, ABT | April Week | Week 
ended | ended 


Expenditure | 


t 
| Sana iene June | June 
' “oa, | 23, | 24, | 2 
1944 | 1945 | 1944, 1945 


1945 | 


ORDINARY 


EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 














Nat. Debt ...| 465,000) 102,253) 98,820 1,990, 2,142 

Payments to N.' 

: Ireland aera ! 11,000) 1,660 1,426, 332 

( therCons, Fund) 
Services ...., 8,000 356) 274 

Mal... gs 484,000} 104,268) 100,520) 2,322) 2,142 


Supply Services. |5081281 1207671 1091814 88,250,115260 














Otel... ic goee '$565281)1311939 1192334 90,572'117402 
| 
SELF-BALANCING | 








P.O. & Brdcastg.| 114,100] 26,650 26,000 3,550) 3,800- 
1 


rte [se793s1|1538se9 1218334) 94,122 121202 








Total 


A change has been made in the method oi showing 
a excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue, Such excess is now included as ordinary 
®xpenditure under ‘Total Supply Services’ instead of 
; ing shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
eduction from culimosy revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£985,658 to £3,691,850, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 


creased the gross National Debt by 
£77,545,207 to £23,061 million. 
: NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 
Yverseas Trade Guarantees...........---++++: 92 
North Atlantic Shipping Act, 1934........----- 100 
192 
; NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
P.O. and WU oa ea doce ces sacccecses- 150 


FLOATING DEBT 











leemambiciginl {& millions) _ 
| | a 
Ways and | 
“BIS” ess | sury | Total 
} ‘vances sury oO 
Date | <= ol 4-4 
| | | posi 
| Ten- Tap Public | of | perks _— 
| dex Depts. | png. | 
oe a | tame | 
i344 an 
June 24 |1360-0) | Notavailable | 
1945 | 
Mar. 24 |1430-0 | fs | 
ae 3680-7 | 878-7 [0-7 1859-0/ 6116-1 
April 7 |1430-0 | Not available 
» 14 '1430-0 Dae 
» 28 |1430-0.2203-7 | 871-4 ['8-5'] 1998-8 | 6209-0 
May 5 |1440-0 Not available 
” 12 (1460-0 ” ” 


» 19 |1480-0 


» 21 |1430-0! | | 
a 
» 26 |1500-0/2173-4 | 
| 


| 558-2 [10-2 | 2063-0 | 6304-9 
| 
| 


June 2 1520-0 Not available 
» 9 |1540-0 oe 
» 16 |1560-0) a 
_w» 23 11580-0 a 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| Per 
Amount Average | Cent. 
ee | Rate (Allotted 
Tender A lied of Allot- = 
ppli ment in. 
Offered) “EP pet | Rate 
1944 | b | oe eee | 
June, 25 | 110-0 ' 199°5 | 110-0 | 19 11-93 35 
5 
Mar. 23 | 110-0 | 225-3 | 110-0 | 19 11-85 | 25 
» 29 | 110-0 | 225-6 | 110-0 | 19 10.06 | 30 
April 6 | 110-0 | 235-1 | 110-0 | 20 1-86 | 20 
» 1 110-0 | 244-4 | 110-0 | 20 2-28 | 24 
» 20 | 120-0 | 244-3 | 110-0 | 20 2-24| 24 
m 27 | 120-0 | 227-3 | 120-0 | 20 0-17| 24 
May 4 | 130-0 | 255-2 | 130-0 | 19 11-85 | 30 
m» 11 | 130-0 | 226-2 | 130-0 | 20 0-13 40 
» 18 | 130-0 | 218-0 | 130-0 | 20 0-24 | 44 
» 25 | 130-0 | 222°7 | 130-0 | 20 0-37) 41 
June 1 | 130-0 | 244-4 | 130-0 | 20 0-12) 32 
m» 8 | 130-0 | 238-7 | 130-0 | 20 0 04 | 32 
» 15 | 130-0 | 232-2 | 130-0 | 20 0-39} 39 
” 92 | 130-0! 222-71 130-0! 1911-68! 36 


On June 22, applications at £99 14s. 1]d. for bills to 
be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
aoa Friday of the following week, were accepted as to 
about 36 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Ap- 
plications at £99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday 
were accepted in full. £130 millions of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for June 29. For the week ended 
Jute 30 the banks will be asked for no Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 


a 


1 ; é 
| 3% | 3% 24% 








is L 
Week | N.S.C. Defence Savings War Bonds 
ended. | Bonds | Bonds | (1954-6) 
1945 

Apr. 17 3,891 2,145 10,666 
<a 4,093 1,803 7,137 

May 1); 4,571 1,858 8,372 
a. 2,677 1,326 8,426 
» 15; 8007 1,616 3,118 
» 22} 3,085 1,600 6,403 
» 29| 3,816 1,814 , 3,395 

June 5/| 3,888 1693 | 4,836 
‘t | 3,694 1,889 7,939 ies 
a 4,348 1,698 5,259 16,561 
~~ ae ach ese 4,046 5,755 

Totals | 


to date |1,392,516* | 
j | 


* 291 weeks. 


820,984* |1,995,312t8) 22,316 


~ 2 weeks. 


+ 234 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 

une 26th amounted to a total value of £71,331,324. 
The total amount raised by the issue of 12% Exchequer 
Bonds stands at £326,843,086. Up to May 26 principal 
of Savings Certificates to the amount £229,470,000 has 
been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout tne 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 25d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of fine silver remained at 44} cents 
per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
1945 Rs. 4. Rs. a. 
June 21 .....- eee eeee Markets closed 
a Many shpemnwesé 79 137 0 
ic Mwai RSE 78 8 134 15 
ap. BDicvecovvesiveses Te:;-3 134 4 
ap: MB 500 dbe5i veces Tee 1332 
OF cease 76 #14 igi 02 
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ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 

Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11 ofs 100 

In Circln. ...1285 156057 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities . . .1288 268 245 
partment.... 15091776 | Other Secs.... 711 138 
Silver Coin ... 5,517 

Amt. of Fid. 
NE ss ates wc 1300,000,000 

Gold Coin and 

Bullion (at 

172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine) .. 247,833 
1300 247 833 1300, 247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ { 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 





Rest......... 3,313,029 

Public Deps.*. 12,675,718 
Other Deps.: 

Bankers ..... 262,271,878 

Other Accts... 51,590,362 

313,862,240 

344,403,987 


* Including Exchequer, 


£ 
Govt. Secs. ... 300,817,764 
Other Secs. : 

Discounts & 

Advances... 3,841,175 

Securities.... 23,396,001 

27,237,176 

ee 15,091,776 
Gold & Silver 

COs .cé sc 1,257,271 

344,403,987 

Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 


Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation... .. 
Notes in banking depart- 


1945 


1944 | 


June June June 1 June 
29 | 14 21 28 


(1130 -9.1276 -0'1277 -5.1285 -2 


DO 8s oa whee 42.9 19-4, 24-2) 22-8 15-1 
Government debt and 1149-11299 -3)1299 -2 1299-3 
ee i 
Other securities........ 0-9 0-7 0-7 0-7 
ar 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 
Gold valued at s. per, 0-2) Q-2) 0-2) 0-2 
NO Ate arts tix ole.» a 168 -00\172 -25:172 -25'172 -25 
Deposits : 
WE So sw ytn aid ae ned 5 12-5 8-4 10-1) 12-7 
MS. os ck nunc anne 217-7; 201-4 210-6; 262-3 
CE nn 60s ww en seri 55-6, 51-7) 51-7) 516 
TE ven wues ee ee 285-8, 261-6; 272-4 326-6 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
Government........... 255-2, 235-5) 249-0; 300-8 
Discounts etc.........- 12) 45 39 38 
i 3 Se ere 27-0; 13-9| 13:3) 23-4 
OM Os es whne cues’ 283-4 253-9] 266-2) 328-0 
Banking depart. res. ..... |} 20-3} 25-4 24-0) 16°3 
° | ° o o/ 
° °o o / 
“ Proportion ”.......+-.- 70| (9-71) 8-8) ‘Bo 


* Government debt 
£14,553,000. 


is £11,015,100; capital 


Fiduciary issue raised from £1,250 million 


to £1,300 million on May 8, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£& thousands 





Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
June June June June 

24, 23, 24, 23, 
1944 1945 | 1944 | 1945 

{ | 

Working days :— 6 6 147 146 
Birmingham..... 1,763 1,742 44,749 | 42,760 
Bradford........ 1,511 1,141 44,266 | 45,094 
Ss 06 a5 bo08 627 746 © 16,296 | 17,088 
Ds cones stass 640 668 | 15,167 | 17,763 
Sr 779 787 29,102 | 29,792 
Leicester........ 737 748 | 20,527 | 21,798 
Liverpool ....... 4,783 4,321 128,537 131,334 
Manchester. ..... 2,813 2,989 | 84,606 84,427 
Newcastle....... 1,549 1,698 | 43,504 | 43,978 
Nottingham ..... 440 420 | 10,078 | 11,929 
Sheffield ........ 754 840 | 23,757 | 23,964 
Southampton.... 178 158 3,823 4,959 
12 Towns ....... 16,574 | 16,258 | 464,412 474,886 
Dublia....s.-2e00 8,538 7,218 194,367 | 201,949 
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U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
ee $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks 
RESOURCES 

Gold certifs. on hand and 1944 1945 

due from Treasury 


| June June | June | June 
22, 14, | 21, 

1945 | 1945 

| 18,646 17,412 17,421 17,411 
Total reserves ........... 19,312 18,357) 18,109 18,108 
Total cash reserves 278 247 249 249 
‘Total U.S. Govt. secs. .... 15,180) 20,896 21,103 21,507 
Total loans and secs. ..... 15,362 21.812 21,959 21.817 
Total resources .......... 36,958) 42,105 42,563 42,719 

LIABILITIES | i 

F.R. notes in cirn. ....... | 18,716) 22,860 22,865 22,873 
Excess mr. bank res. 1,406, 1,180 1,380! 1,400 
Mr. bank res. dep 13,758 15,452 15,771) 15,354 


Govt. deposits ........... 334, 352) 170 = 347 
Total deposits ........... 16,092 17,350 17,491) 17,411 
Total liabilities .......... 36,958) 42,105) 42,563 42,719 
of | ees 55 5% 45 -7% 44 -9% 45 -0% 


BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 
Treasury & bank currency. 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation...... 
Treasury cash and dep. ... 


21,201 20,268) 20,268 20,265 
4,107, 4,145 4,146 4,145 
| 


22,293) 26,513 26,533) 26,536 
2,673, 2,666 2,462 2,644 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 





Million £’s 
June | June | June June 
ASSETS | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
GUE os. bumeeeswiuoes<- 2-65, 2-65) 2-65) 2-65 
British Govt. secs......... 24-13) 28-79) 28-77) 28-77 
Sterling balances......... 1-17) 1-21; 1-22) 1-35 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 


| 28-17, 32-78 32-77, 32-93 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
_ Million a _sassccvl 
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SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
_ Million S Swiss Frs. 


une ; Ma _—— 
— i Pee | ae” | | a 
| April Mar. | April | April : ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 1945 | 19, 
30, 1, | 15, | 30, Geek i. iv esisiessa 4376 -3.4766 -5 4766 -2 4783.24) 
1944 | 1945 1945 | 1945 Foreign exchange ..| 96-2) 106-9 113-6 103-3 m 
ASSETS | Discounts, etc. veel 46-0) 321-0 317-1) 330.6 1 
Gold at home............ 1,157, 1,242) 1,242| 1,242 | Advances’......... | 16-2, 15-3 15-6 \g4 © 
Other gold and for. exch...) 2,311) 2,737, 2,768) 2,821 Securities ......... | 64- 3 63-7) 63-7 63.7 63 
Non. Int. Govt. bonds swash 99 88 88 125 LIABILITIES | 
Treasury bonds .......... 780 763, 757) 757 Notes in circulation|2905 7 3472 -5 3460 - 135322 4M 
| Other sight liabs. .. . 1497 *8)1628 «1.1543 -5 1493 ¢ 153 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation... ....! 2,008 2,391 2,410 2,455 BANK OF BELGIUM 
Deposits : Government... 628 638 
ee rae 281 1,361) 1,415, 1,652 Million Belgian Frs. 
Certs. of participation... .. 221 139) 38 8 ee 
Reserve salle -++.010002 83 -4% 84-284 -5%/84 6% — May | June a 
ciple tacienanyinn - ASSETS 1945 | 1945 1545 lo 
OE nh Wid s cabins’ oes! | 31,283 31,283 31,260 314 
Foreign exchange ........ | 3,633 4,061 4,094 4 
Private loans and discounts) 503 517 494 ‘4 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA Loans to State chan attepscia | 39,777 39,687 41,087 414 
IABILITIES 
Rs vcdoveethsteenst | 54,895 55,951 57,126 57 
Million rupees Current accounts : ay 
1 ake a aoe (a) Govt. accounts...... | 5 5 3 
June | May | May | June | June (b) Private accounts ....| 4,871) 4,336 4,213 49 
9, | 18, 5, 1, = = 
| 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
eee... [Pear - BANK OF CANADA 
Gold coin & bullion., 444) 444 444 444 444 ___ Million . 
Rupee coin........ 126} 159 160, 160 148 | —— on Can. fo 
Balances abroad ...| 1,738) 3,861 3,924) 3,935) 3,887 | Jume | May | May | jam 
Sterling securities ..| 8,228) 10,195) 10,193, 10,193) 10,293 | 7, 23, 30, | 6, 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs., 583, 578, 578,578 578 | ey on 1944 | 1975 1945 14% 
Sais, 5 108 14 216) 7 217 eserve : GO eee | ese eee ose = 
ancmeed _ a Other... | 35-16 187-27, 176-27 a 
| ‘ LIABILITIES 
LIABILITIES | Securities ........... j2302 20,1613 -04 1595 -89 1612 
J in ci i 277, 11,254) 11,210) 11,236) 11,366 Note circulation. ..... 913 -72)1057 -80:1055 -95 1057 4 
Depouits <n. a er 2, "883 2,895) 2,856, 2,712 | Deposits: Dom. Govt | 68-69) 70-59 45-09 68: 
Ss legate 997 °840'. 914, ‘9091 ‘919 | Chartered banks .....| 398-86) 444-84 443-09 45) 


Reserve ratio 








192 -5%/|93 5% _ 5% 





193 -5% 93 -7% 





t Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Fore 
Exchange Control Board against securities, 


UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS 





{| i| 
| 
| unit ot |] 
| Measurement 
ea 

Population June, 1940: 13: 
‘ Indust. production, adj. F.R. B. .\|' 1935-39= 100 


| 
| 1929 1932 | 
131,954,000; Area : a, 50,9 $q. miles ; 


unad. F.R.B. ~ 10, 
3. Manu’ tures, dur. adj. F.R.B. 132) 
4. non-dur., adj. F. RB. ° 93) 
5. Minerals, adj. F.R. eat deencs a 107 
Building contracts awarded :— 
Se ON ee ES 8 Sere | 1923-25=100 117 
7. Residentiai, adj. F. R.B. . ; ~ 87) 
8. Other, adj. ee con cake a 5 142) 
9. Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R.B. 1935-39=100 | 152) 
10. Dept. store sales, adj. F.R.B.. o 117) 
Employment :— | 
lL. Non-agricultural, adj. F.R.B. *000 |] eee 
12. a unadj. B.L.S - Hh es | 
13. adj. F.R.B. ...) 1939=100 || 106-0! 
14. Factory, WE Pe rieedceonsss - see 
15. . WEG Sect sasvess | 106-1) 
16. = payrolls, as. F.R.B.. » pel * 
4 Average hours, B.L.S........... oe } 


a hourly earnings, B.L.S.. 
19. Cost of living, F.R.B 


fe prices :-— 






| 1935-39100 | 122 5) 

















Farm — B.L.S. sami i = 9 
a1 PN MR ch co ctte ye ncaa 3 
22. Other ‘commodities, Peead e+ %es% gl- 4 
23. Wholesale commodity prices, | 

GER, DMA acdess novasien a 95 - 3 
Bank Debits :— 

24. Total, all reporting centres...... Million $ | 81, 878, 
OE Bete WT EI noc vo cocncacese | > || 50, 
FS pe AoE > i 
27. Money in circulation ........... ss 4,476 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances . » | 2,358) 
29. Excess Reserves ....... > H 43) 
30. Capital i issues, C.F. Chronicle... .| “ | 595, 
31. 354 Indus. secs., Stand. Statistics 1939== 100 1 et 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds .......... 
33. Income payments, adj.......... | 193538100 | 122 — 
34. Treasury receipts .............. illion $ || 4,032) 
9 Re expend., nat. defence . a | 


total 






3,852 







Monthly Average 




































1, 26, 011 72,109 45, c08 6,718)| 7 138) 7,518) 7,726, 7,401) 7, 503) 7,551 
4,320: 9, 528) 12.774 12.711 32,397 78.179| 93.744|| 7 .452\, 7,570, 7.862 8.525 7,828) 8.416 8,202 






































e3t| 2,779, 2,754 6,576) 2,506) 5,418 3,587 


a 


| 1943, 1944 1945 
1939 | 1940 | aon | 1942 | 1945 | 1944 Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Nov. | Dec." Jan. | Feb. Ma 
Let e se | | se i 
1, 338, 432 <4. Sc | l 1 
0 woo | coe | coo | ooo |} 2462]| 243, 244, 241) 232, 232) 234 235 
"58 “jog ins isa 199, 239, 235) 239) 240-240, 238, 232) 230, 230 3) 
41; 109 139 201, 279 360, 353| 365, 369 367, 364 341) 343, 344 GM 
70, 109 115; 14% 158 176, 171) 174) 176 177) #4175) 173) 173, 175 15 MN 
67; 106 117} 125 129 «132; 140) +137! «139, 342) «(139 143; 137, 140 
28) 72, 83; 122, 166) 68 4i)/ 61i| + ss| 45 i re 4) 
iw 6UltC Tie aia ee CCT, alll 
40 81; 89,149, 23592; G1) «8176 s9 73 81) 75 6 & 
78, 101) 109 130) 138 137) 140) 143) 145 143 140; 141) 137, 143 138 
75 106 «= 14) 133 149 oy 186) 165, 175 173, 185) 210, 193-200, 22 
sve 30,555 31,704 35, 55,668) 38,447 ees 38 sass ass 3% 125 38,004 ease aa a soe 
coo =| tee 5 5) y 16 
i a aah aya a 9 BY Hd te es ed a 
66-4, 100 0) 107-5, 132-2) 154 0, 175-7) 166 P| 177-7, 175-0 174-0 171-6, 160 a 161-0 160-1 159-9 is 
50-7 100-0) 114-5 | 167 ‘5, 245 2) 330-4) 334-2| 345-6 345-1 344-7| 341-3, 327-3) 331-8 3303. 
se 4 wwe | awe | ee |) 4498) 45-2) 45-3) 45-3) 45-3) 45-6 45-4 45-5 
45 4 64-4 67 a | see || 995) 100-2 100-3, 100-6 103-5) 104-0) 104-7 1043. 
97-6 99-4) 100.2 105 2 “16-5 133-6 125-5 124-4) 124-2 123-8 123-8, 126-6| 127-0) 127:) 126+ ts 
48-2) 65 5-3 67-7, + , 105-9 122.4 | 1-8) | 125-5), 126-2, 127.0 1272 
61-0, 70-4, 71- 99-6 106-6) 6 105-5) 104-7 140-7 -_ 
70 2 81-3, 83-0) 89. 95- 5 96 -9 | 5 98-9 99-1 99-7 % 
64-8, 17-1) 78 7 87 3 98 - 8 103-1) i | 103 ¢ * 104-4) 104- | 104-9 105.2 
ony Bs 328) 37,155, 44.783 53,481, 66,078) 74,326) 76,4 1, 874 70,688) 76,060) 77,775 91,281) 82,751 70,238 
w+. _| 14,265) 14,299 14,810) 18,905! 24,697) 28,799|| 28,936 | 27,031| 27,592| 29,644, 30,016, 37,678 34,990 29,065 
3,952) 17,644 21,995) 22,737| 22,726, 21,938| 20,619|| 21,938|| 21,918) 21.712 21,600; 20,688 20°619, 20,550 20,50€ 
5,328 7,598 bis 11,160, 15,410) 20,449; 25,307|| 20,449|| 20,529, 20,824) 21,115) 25,019) 25,307) 25,290 25,75) 
2,114 10,466| 13,331... | ose 12,886 12,917 12,511) 11,889, 14,728, 14,373, 15,884 14,22 
4,469 6,376) eee - 1 1,1 1331 1,162 512) 1, ~~ 1, 173) 982 94¢ 
i” 1 238 03) 58 38, 136M 
2 1-95 aH 1'31 23 Go a ie: 
70-6, 105-4) 113-5) 138-0) 174-6 213 0) 233.3 3 2247 | 227 - 2. 23 232 - ss 231-9) 237-5| 239-0) 241-9 245.) 248 
nae 5,595, 7,606 oat 13,668) 23,385, 45,408] 





(Continued from page 908) 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 











26th. The 


the complete index 167.6. 




















crops component was 140.0, raw materials 200.6, a0 


New York June | June | June une une une ICES 
ry | ur | une | June | June | June | Jun “THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PR 
(1927 = 100) 7s 
Cables :-— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Mar. | Jue 
I aces 4025§ | 40235 | 40285 | 4o2ps | 4024s | 40245 § 31, oe 
Montreal... .... 90-875 | 90-950 | 90-875 | 90-930 | 90-810 | 90-930 | 90-875 1937° 
Zuricht........ +50. | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 
Buenos Aires ...| 24-86* | 24-86° | 24-91% | 24-96* | 24-87° | 24-84° | 24-86° 
Rio de Janeiro..| 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 93-0 ms 
Lisbon”........ 4-07 | 4-07 | 4-07 | 4-07 | 4-07 | 4-07 | 4-07 304 3 | 10% 
Barcelona. ..... 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9.25 | 9-25 | 9.25 | 9-15 32 9 | 1054 
Stockholm ..... 23-80 | 23-80 | 23-80 | 23-80 | 23-80 | 23-80 | 23- 113.2 | 150-2 | 155 
* Official Buying Rate 25 -78. + Free Rate. § Basic. va at 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE ws as | 188 
“ ” 119-9 1635 | 1°" 
The “ Economist ive Price Index.—There was no — 
change in the index (1935 = 100) during the week ended June 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


109/- 
04, _ 


( 
(8) Vie 
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, ‘ "i is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes if interim dividends for ordinary stocks 
5 lo Prices yI0ee, i Price, Price, ‘tela Prices, < Price Price Vicia 
5-2 . z | Jan. 1to June 26!) une une ‘ an. 1 to June 26) | Last awe i 2 e 
Ser | t9e5 _ || Name of Security | ier | ag” | Tage (PS eds || Dividends || Name of Security || Juge | June Jun 
7 3kigd | Low | High | Low —Sricion Fende— 1945 | 1945 | 1945 High | Low (a) (6) ic) 1945 | 1946 1945 
p ° a ritis unds INES ie a eee 5 ome friar 
. . % o iron, Coal and Steel { s. &. 
' Ung 8h 84h — Consols 24%... . 83 83 3 0 1, 57/3 | 51/9 4 @ 8 »b Babcock & Wilcox {1...| 56/9 | 56/9 4 4 6 
b. 1088 UE Tord | comets Ae after 1957) 111 110xd_ 3:12 9¢ 54/3 48/18) Sa| 1145 | Bolsover Colliery Ord. fil 51/- | 50/6 518 & 
615 mt ; 6t / / +34a Brown (John) Ord. 10) 27/ 27 t 
Sms, «1028 «=—-10348 | 1028 Conv. 3% @ 1948-53... 103 103. | 2 6 2100/7) | 91/9 5 a 18 & Cory (Wm) {1.. 93/9 | 93/9 4 5 3 
6% | 103 107 10 | Conv. 34% (after 1961) 106 106 3 6 Of: 28/7) | 26/6 8 @ 8 c| Dorman Long Ord. ae 27/3 | 27/6 516 0 
0g «© «(00S «*100G |: 99F | Exch. Bds. 18%, 1950. 993 993 115 3) 40/- 35/9 b | 37/6 | 37 5 6 8 
0g i A / / 6 4 a! Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1.) 37 6 
He 6h 99K | OTH | Funding 24% 1956-61.. 98 98 212 0 |, 34/- | 28/3 7}a/'18 6 Hadfields Ord. 10/-.....|! 29/43 | 29/43 712 0 
| 100, | 2028, | 201, || Funding 23% 1952-57.. | 101). | 101. | 211 6 || 54/6 | 46/3 || $446, $2¢a/ Staveley Coal Ord. £1... 49/- | 48/6 217 9t 
a og 99 | 101M | 1 | Funding 3% 1959-69... 1008 101. «| 2.18 6 | 58/6 | 52/6 ) lage 124 ¢ Stewarts and Lloyds {1..| 55/9 | 55/9 4 8 Q 
ne jini) 112 ll 1133 =| Funding 4%, 1960-90 1134 1135 | 217 3, 51/3 | 41/9 4a 8 5!Swan, Hunter Ord. {1.. 49/- | 49 418 0 
We fmmo2g «100 105y | 101g | Nat. Def. 3%, 1954-58 102; = 102 | 2:14 6 «13/68 | 11/- 10 ¢ 12} ¢| Thomasand Bald Ord. 6/8 12/14) 12/1) 617 0 
15 1902 1014 101% | 100 i Bonds 24% 1945-47 | 101 101} | 2 9 Ot 27/3 | 24/3 5$b| - 26a) United Steel Ord. £1....|) 25/- 25 6 8 0 
260 Slqmmo2g = «100 =|) «102 100% || War Bonds 2 % 1949-5)" 102 10lxd 2 9 6{ 20/6 | 17/10! 4} 6 6! Vickers Ord. 10/-....... 19/- 19 5 5 0 
094 4) 1 100 101 100 i War Bonds 24% 1952-54 101 101 2 9 6% Textiles 
194 BO} vit = -:102%% | 100% || Savings Bas. 3% 1955-65 1013 102 216 6 , 15/4 ; 12/ Nile! Nil¢| Bleachers Association £1.|| 13/3 1/3 Nil 
87 4) sol 09) 99% Oly | 99% | Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70 100} 101 219 6 | 27/6 | 23/3 4 ¢, §& ¢|Bradford Dyers Ord. £1.)| 23/6 S4/5 14° 3 4 
1 | 100 101 | 100 =| Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75, 100) 1003} | 219 0 | 3ST/1h | 30/43 Nile! 15 c| British Celanese Ord. 10/- 33/6 33/6 489 
26 Si 3 O14 | 12 || Victory Bonds 4%... . 113} 114 216 Od 53/3 | 49/3 38a; 5 b|Coats, J.& P.Ord. fl...) 51 53 3 6 0 
(24 100 103% | 1024 | War Loan 3% 1955-59. 102} 103 212 6 || 58/3 | 51/3 2¢@| § 6 Courtaulds Ord. £1.....|) 55/- 55 218 0 
3 4m = 102 105% | 1034 | War Loan 34% aft. 1952 | 1033 104 3 7 4f 27/4 | 22/3 | She| 4 e) Fine Cotton Spinners {1., 22,9 ' 23/9 3 7 0 
15 49g 94 Se 6h 944 | Local Loans 3%... 95$ 955 3 210 || 5/-8| 3/10}; 2$a¢! 8 5) Hoyle (Joshua) 2/-...... 4/6 ae a 
| Dom. & Col. Goves. || 38/3 33/3 7¢¢| %%$c}|Lancs. Cotton Corp. {1..; 35/9 35/9 4 4 0 
sp 101f = 103h | 1005 | “New Zealand 5% 1946. 101 101 | 419 Of. 89/3 | 80/- 17}¢| 17} ¢ \Patons.& Baldwins {1...| 86/3 | 88/9 4 2 0 
uv 1094 1112 | 1094 _ | Nigeria $%, 1950-60.....|| 111 lll 217 6 | | Electrical Manufactg. 
|| Corporation Stocks 130/- (114/6 15 b a |\Callenders Cable, &c. £1./128/9 | 128/9 3 2 On 
ae ag 1045 _ | 104% || Birmingham 5% 1946-5€ 10%} 1044 | 415 8t! 34/9 | 31/6 Ika 18 b | Crompton Park. ‘A’ §/-..| 32/-xd_ 32 $10 0 
June BE 4 93 96 We. Ve Mes Bw bis cscces 954 953 3 210 100/6 ; 93/9 17% ¢; 17$¢ |General Electric Ord. £1.) 96/- 9¢ 312 6 
6, Tht 99 101 | 100 _ | Liverpool 3% 1954-64.. | 100 100 3 0 0} | | Gas and Electricity 
145 6, «= «104 1068 | 108 | Middlesex 33% 1957-62. 106 106 218 0 |) 45/9 | 41/- 3a 8 b| County of London £1...) 42/- 42 316 90 
os » 24/1$ | 22/14 24a| 2¢6|\Gas Light & Coke Ord. 1. 22/6 | 22/6 4 8 6 
1 M54 Foreign Governments *' 37/3 | 34/lg |} 2a! 446) North-East Electric {1..)) 35/6 35 40 0 
i, 88 944 | 91§ | Argentine 33% Bds.1972 94 94 317 2 41/9 | 39/- 3@, 5 b | Scottish Power Ord. {1..|) 40/- 40 4 00 
9 16124 12) 61 715% | 66 || Brazil 5% Funding 1914.71 71 415 Oe | Motor and Aircraft | a 
5 1057 4 Bi = 204 25 21% | Chile 6% (1929)....... 244 244 | 412 Of 37/- | 29/9 || 10 6] 20 ¢} |Austin ‘A’ Ord. 8/- .....;i | 34/- 35 217 0 
J 6. } 44 57k 47% | Chinese 5% 1913...... 55 55 Nil 27/6 | 23/10}| 7)¢\ 7$¢) Birmingham S.A. {1....') 25/- 25/3 518 6 
450 4 894 6 | Portuguese 3° Rae bein x 954 955 | 3 210 | 15/3 | 13/13 4a: 6 b| Bristol Aeroplane 10/- ..! 13/7) | 13/7jxd 7 6 9 
Fo (2 O38 77 65 | Spanish 4%........... 76 76 5 5 31 44/- | 36/6 6 ¢| 6 c¢!Ford Motors Ord. £1.. 41/9 43/6 212 6 
8. 18/74 | 16/3 15 @| 17} 6| Hawker Siddeley eas ie 17/4 9 19 
a enerenereere nnn i —— , 84/3. | 81/- 2pe) 1240 | Lucas (Joseph) Ord. 1..// 82/9 83/9 S$ 1 O 
.1to June 26)|. bast, two | Frice, | Price, | Yield. 46/44 | 42/103 $7$6) ¢10 @/ Morris Motors 5/- Ord. ..|| 45/3 | 45/3 118 6 
1985 | Dividends | = Name of Security | —_ = 4 112/6 (101/3 20 ¢ 20 ¢|/Rolls- open Ont. 63 -.. 105 105 316 0 
Kb | Low ta) (0) (ec) | _____——idt 98s | 1948 | 1948 | 2623 | 229 23a\ 5 b\ Cunard Ord. f1 . 23/3 23/8 6 9 0 
rn “@ Railways £ s. d. || 26/1% | 23/9 6 ¢ 6 c! Furness, Withy Ord. a 24/3 24/3 510 0 
45; 35 Nii Nil |) Antofagasta 5% C.Stk.Pf.| 434 424 Nil 44/3 | 40/10; 6 6; 2 a|\P.&O. Def. £1....... 41/9 1/9 3:16 0 
13 10} Nils Nile) B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk., 1l 12 Nil 25/3 | 22/6 6 ¢ 6 ¢| Royal Mail Lines Ord. {1'| 24/9 24/9 416 0 
ae £08 504 2¢e 2¢i San Paulo Ord. Stk. ....' 52 52 316 11 | 25/3 | 22/6 | 68 ¢ § ¢ \Union Castle Ord. £1....|,; 25/6 23/6 459 
7 4 44 il Nil U.HavanaS™%,Cum.PfiStk 4} 43 Nil jj || Tea and Rubber | ; 
Mar, $22 = ©6$13} 26 3 6| Can. Pacific Com. $25...'| $20} $223 511 0 1}] 23/- | 19/ a ¢ Nil ¢ ||Anglo-Dutch of Java £1.'' 21/- 21 Nil 
 e 2@ > 2)6) Great Western Ord. Stk...) 54 564 | 719 3 | 46/9 | 39/6 | 2a hb | okai (Assam) Tea £1... 41/3 43 413 0 
eT aba 246 G.W.5% Cons. Pref. Stk. 117} 118k §4 4 5 3/3 | 2/7 || 6 6) Nilc|/London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|| 3/ 5 Nil 
; sys 26, 2 b{L.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref...|; 534 55 7 5 6}: 26/9 | 24/- Nile} Nil¢ | Rubber Pitns. Trust fl.. Hl 25/ 25/—- - 
1 2 33 25 236 23 ¢ | L.M.S. Ord. Stock ......:| 263 28h | 815 5% 39/3 | 35/6 Nile; Nile United Sua Betong £1...) 37, _ 31/- I il 
; wae’ 504 2a 2 6) LMS. 4% Pref. 1923... 54 56 7 210) oil ¥ ius 
; jae [0 64 lis 12 >| London Transport ‘C’Stk. 674 674 4 811 "117/6 ,100/- 15 6b 5a || Anglo- Iranian Ord. £1 . .|106/3 105 = 1: : 
> ne 21 2 @ 2 ¢ Southern Def. Stock.... 224 235 | 810 3) 93/14 | 81/10}; 2$@! 10 bj} Burmah Oil Ord. £1.....) 85/74 | 85/74 2 : . 
'% 694 2ha 246 | Southern 5% Pref. Ord...) 72 73 617 0 | 90/74 | 80/112! t2}a! +2$5) \Shell Transport Ord. fl.. || 83/9 83/9 1 3 
; Banks and Discount || 96/10%| 85/- 10 6 8 a|\Trinidad Leaseholds £1. ./| 95/- 95/%4% 3 29 
ee 84/- 14a 10 5 Alexanders {2,f1pd..... 87/6 87/6 4 0 0 1} Miscellaneous fas ets ee 
TE 65 24a, 345 BankofAustralasiaf5... 63 6§ (410 6! 24/6 | 19/9 10 6 7a ||Assoc. Brit. Picture §/-..! 20/7, 20/74 4 73 
684 382 6 «a 6 6 Bank of England Stock... 3854 3844 3 2 6 | 64/- | 59/- 10 ¢| Nil @|'Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1, 58/- 58/6 : a 
“ye fb dah 6 ¢ 6 ¢ Bank of Montreal $10...| £4 £44 | 219 Oh, T7/- | 70/- || 10 ¢) 10 ¢)/Barker (John) Ord. £1... 73 ee 218 0 
a3 203 6 ¢ 6 ¢| Bank of NewS.Wales £20, 22 224 4 7 6h 57/9 | 52/6 H 30 ¢| 32$¢|\Boots Pure Drug Ord. §/- 56/ 55/9 oS 
38,388 1/6 32/6 46 3 a. Bank of New Zealand {1 36/6 36/6 3 2 Oh, 46/9 | 41/6 34 7 6) British Aluminium {1... 43 - <3 ; o 3t 
you 2/7k 76/6 § @| 7 5 Barclays Bank ‘B' £1... 77/ 78 311 9 151/ 10§/111/10)| t10§ ¢ | +10§ ¢ | Brit.-Amer. Tobacco {1 . 120, 120 l - 3 
136 5 58/6 89/6 335 3 @ Barclays (D.C.&0.)‘A’ £1 66/6 67 118 9 | 90/6 80/9 8 @ & }|\British Oxygen Ord. {1 87/- 88/~ : 2 
or) ee 103 244 2} 5 | Chartered of India {5...! 11g ll? | 2 2 0% 100 83 46 4 ¢) Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. . 86 sane, 7. 
ile = «60/6 6 a 6 4. Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid...) 63/6 64 3.15 0 (158/9 |140/- 17¢6| 124 |\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1 . 145/ 5 oes 
0/9 83/6 1$a' 16) Martins Bank {1....... 85/6 || 85/6 | 310 0 | 53/- | 45/9 8 ¢ 8 ¢|/Dunlop Rubber Ord. Qi. 1 ee > BO 
MY /- 90/6 8a 8 6 Midland £1, fully paid...) 93/- 93 3 8 9! 37/3 | 32/- 8 ¢ & ¢) Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-... 35/- — 2 oo 
dk 6% 5 a § 5) Nat. Dis. £24, fully paid 6? | 63 314 0; 22/6 | 18/- 6 ¢ 6 ¢ |Gaumont British 10/- ... 19 6 = 9 sae 
164 18/6 16/- its 1% © || Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid...|| 78 ' 78/6 316 6 39/6 | 36/9 | 123 6 124 a ||Gestetner Ltd. 5/-...... 39 oa é 2 26 
3 478 845 ite Royal Bank of Scotland 483 483 310 6; 96/3 | 90/- 4 THd 24a | Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1 32 6 91/3 cae 
17 ish 17} 5a 9 Bb) Stan, ofS.Africaf20,{5pd., 17} 17% 40 9, 40/9 38/3 3 4 8 6) Imperial Chemical Ord. {1 7 ~ 4 2 2 6t 
1044 85/9 60/6 3a) 6¢d | Union Discount {1...... || 63/6 63/6 3 3 0 84h 1t t7$a@ | +10 6 ||Imperial Tobacco Ord. el # sash" 3 13 9 
90.2 7/44 92/9 9a 9 b' Westminster £4, {1 paid.|) 94/6 95 315 9 $48% | $37% ||$2-00¢ $1-60c) International Nickel n.p.! $423 py | te 
Insurance 49/9 | 44/- 5 ¢ § c| Lever & Unilever Ord. 48/- a ie 
139 274 40 a. 80 6) Alliance £1, fully es 284 284 '3 3 O || 67/6 | 59/- 10 ¢; 10 ¢|/London Brick Ord. £1 -+|| 60/- 58 sus 
4% = 13 6/-b: 4/64) Atlas £5, £1} paid......, 14 14 | 315 0 | 76/- | 66/- || 18 @ 25 6|Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 8/--| 72/9 13/- 2 
2 / / £5, £13 p ; ' 6 420 
10} 9 15 @ 114d ercial Union {1 . 10% 10% | 3 3 9 105/- | 92/6 | Tee 12 b | Murex ot See " 6 97 ee 
31/3 118/- 16 @| 16 6 Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd. 125/~ | 125 3 4 0, 46/3 | 36/3 15 ¢| 20 c|\Odeon Theatres 5/- 38/9 38/9 Ss 
33 - - cs. £5, £3 32 32 |3 2 0 | 42/3 | 38/- 24@, 7 |\Pinchin Johnson Ord. 20/- 39/~ 39/—- 2 
308 | 10/-a 10/- b ) x00. & Lan £ pd.|) 32 2 |: at a a Se 
17} 4 | t17}a | $20 6! Pear! £1, fully paid..... 153 15g | 2 8 Of 15/3 | 68/- 10 6, _3¢a\Tate and Lyle £ i1/- 43, 31¢ 0 
ll | 6/-a@ 6/-6 | Phenix {1, fully paid...) 17 17 310 6 | 45/9 | 38/6 10 ¢; 18 ¢| Triplex Safety Glass 10/2 41/9 ‘= 
29 fy 2 t89-08¢ 69-07c Prudential {1‘A’....... 28 28 | 2 8 6F 114/44 |103/9 || 1245; 10 a ||Tube Investments Ord. £1 110/- ” 9 2 : ; 
eg t lla 19 Bb) | Roy: al Exchange {1.....) 10 10° 3 0 0 87/14 | 77/6 | 836, 3Ra) Turner & Newall Ord. £1 = an oe 
104 3/3a 3/36) Royal £1, fully paid . 103 108 | 3 0 9, 42/6 | 36/7 || _7$a (k)17}b | United Molasses Ord. 6/8) 43/- 4 a 
i | 83/3 | 67/6 10 @| 35 6}\Woolworth Ord. 5/- ....' 79/- 78/6 
42 | 9333 |! b I Seomeste arrests k 240}xd 240} (4 2 9} | | Mines 
‘4. \ ture oc xd 240! i ; aoa 
24 SEE 60 2495 | ‘ a 6 b| pean’ rst. Def.Stk.|| 255 | 256 | 4 5 9 | 65/7) | 60/- | 32 @| 38 6 AshantiGoldfieldsPrd.4/-| 63/9 ve : . = 
89 225, 1 6 3 a@ | Trustees . Ord. Stk..| 237 | 237) | 4 4 2° 77/6 | 68/- 12h ¢| 124 ¢| Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1... 72/6 12/ 23 
| Breweries, &c. | | 164 | 14% 30 a; 30 6|'De Beers (Def.) £24..... 164 -_ i 515 6 
80/-  173/- jj i Ratcliff Ord. 1.. 178/- | 1799/6 | 2 4 6t 34/4 | 30/38 5§6' 3a Randfontein Ord. {1.... 32/6 6 
%/ /- | 18 6 +8 @|| Bass ea f a 6319 9 
‘20/-  106/3 6ta 1326 |, Distillers Co. Ord. | 116/9 | 115/-xd 3 9 9 6% | 6 | 15 6 10 @ Rhokana Corp. Ord. £1. t ‘: is 1A 
— BBs 13576 | 18°) 11'@} Guinness (Arthur) Ord.fi| 1458/6 147/6 3.18 6 11/ | 10/1} | Nile Nilc Roan Antelope Cpr. 8/-.. 10/9 fs ae 
09/- 101/3 | 7 «| 1836 | Golanens (asthe, .|102/-xd 102/6 |4 7 9 5 5% || 48 6) 45 a Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-... 54 — {ee 
1047/3 94/6 | 13 8! $ a) || Mitchells & Butlers tiers £1: 98/- 98/- 46 0 1l¢ 9 | 2/6a 8/66 Union Cp. 12/6 fy. : 10% 104 Nil 
"7 / 87/- | 146 @ | Watney Combe Def. £1..'" 93/- wae $5 O°. Ty 14 ' Wi Nil |W. Witwatersrand 10/- 1% = 17 Ni 
(a) Interim div. {6 Fal div ¢c) Last two yearly divs. (@) Yiela wo end "1960. (e¢) Unconverted. 38% basis. (f) Y ielo 1e% basis. \4) Allowing 10s eacharige 
0) Yield basis 32%. ey Yield 24% on (k) Includes 24% tax free, yield basis 274%. (m) Yield basis 80%. (mn) Yield basis 20% } Flat yield. ¥ rm e tax 
—BOVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS pee accra Close Close 
une SpE NSER ELT June June | 3. Commercial June June June June 
19, | aves os Reniets. | Amarante pia 1. Railroads. 19 26 | and Industrial. 19 26 19-26 
945 | 3 | for Week ! Receipts Atlantic Coast . 75{ 774] Am. Smelting.. 50$ 50% | Int. Paper. . ves = = 
Name | $ | Ending |—- | - —_————— Can. Pacific ... 17$ 19$]}-Am. Viscose... 514 53}] Liggett Myers.. 8 ast 
or |S | Gt. Nthn. Pf... 534 55 | Anaconda..... 35§ 35} | Nat. Distillers. 414 
4 1945 + Se = 1945 ee N.Y. Central... 30 31$]| Beth. Steel.... 79} 81 | Nat. Steel..... 734 75 
13 ane! —-— rr p ee Pennsylvania.. 39} 404 | Briggs Mfg... 42% 433 Phelps Dodge. : = zat 
5] BBA. | | | | Southern...... 47§ 52%] CelaneseofAmer. 49 49 | Proct. Gamble . 3 
) 3 B and Pacific . ” | June 16 t1 800 000 i+ 160 000 109 075 000 | +17 649 000 Chrysler ...... 1144 113} | Sears Roebuck. 119 117} 
8 B A Wie Southern. . » 23) $2,951,000 |+ 731,000 /169,555,000 |+ 18,974,000 | 9. ytitities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. 514 584|Shell Union... 26% 274 
me i “A. Western....... aI ” 23| $1,112,000 |— 43,000 | 57,779,000 + 8,625,000 Amer. Tél. .... 172} 174% | Eastman Kodak 1764 = Std. OUN.J.... 63 a 
04 “atadian Pacific . . 1) , 21 $6,353,000 |+ 287,000 '145,486,000 | — ‘70,000 Int. Telephone. 29  30}|Gen. Electric.. 43} 43}] 20thCen.Fox.. 284 28 
ae _ a ee aie a : | Apr. 30 | $26,400,000 |+ 647,000 (100,052,000 | 569,000 Pacific Light... 52 52${|Gen. Motors... 68§ 694] United Drug... 193% 19} 
53 MiCentea a Net ens “38 30 | $3,014,000 | 891,000 | 9,030,000 lz 4,642,000 People’s Gas... 84 844|InlandSteel ... 90} 92 |US.Steel..... 69 71} 
o U. oo. segmains 51 | June 23| $2,679,300 |+ 114°500 11479052, 350 |+ 15,079,650 Sth. Cal. Ed. .. 30} 30} | Int. Harvester. 87* 89%] West’houseE.. 343 i. 
a lys. of Havana. .| 51 | » 23; £51,884 }+ 131 | 2,759,621 |— 193,785 W. Union Tel.. 484 493] Inter. Nickel .. 35§ 354] Woolworth.... 46§ 45 


¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


AP Months. 


Ex. dividend. 
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| THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - &3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAMABAD BANK LTD., eae 15 Branehes & Sub-Ageneles 
The Bank offers a complete g Service and provides 
exceptional facies for daancing every decription of trade Wit 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, GHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, &.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Government. 


H. LEWIS, Man 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, £.0.2. Ke 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 









THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


Established 1837 
With a network of branches throughout every 
important pastoral, agricultural, commercial and 
industrial area in 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 
and with Agents in the principal cities throughout the 
world, The Union Bank of Australia Limited is able 


to offer the facilities of a most comprehensive banking 
service. 


Head Office 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


West End Agency 
15, CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, W.1. 


You can purchase 


Bi > ‘avings Bonds 
by Eoaky Pauyments 


WITH VALUABLE LIFE COVER 
through the 
GRESHAM LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


Head Office: 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
Enquire, stating age, for particulars 


Ts BRITISH BULLETIN OF COMMERCE, the Journal read 
by the Higher Executive, requires Assistant for Editorial 
Department; duties to include proof-reading, indexing. charge of 
cutting library and checking service. Good memory, high standard 
of accuracy and organising ability required. Temple Bar 4728. 





nos Manufacturer with Nation-wide distribution requires 
Man to take charge of their market research and statistical 
section. Applicants, who should have had previous experience of 
s we type e Bot wt Teguired. giving os a of oo qualifi- 
cations an ary u K, eé 
Shaftesbury Avenue, c. “a 


ee in Great Britain by Sr. CLement’s Press, 








, Portuga! St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly 
House, Lancaster Place, Strand, ae ‘WC2. US. ‘Representative - R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6—Saturday, Jun¢ 30, 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 








Bankere to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda, 

Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE. LONDON, E.C.2 
BRANCHES: : 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu ) Keny 

‘Aden Point (3. India) Mandalay ame Col 
Amritsar Golombo Nuwara Nairobi Bri 
Bombay Delhi a Nakuru EA 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe : 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja } Ugands 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar gisele 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tangs .. .. Tanganyika T 
PAID-UP CAPITAL -»» &2,000,000 

RESERVE FUND eee eee &2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking businey, 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertakes. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - = £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 

®, GRACGEGHURGH STREET, LONDON, E£.6.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Monsz, O.B.E. 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND | 
THE FAR BAST, Ete. 

HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, B.C.3, a company in England and 


an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Sit gutteaen Gttheheseinne 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS e  €15,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED . -  £88,006,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - €164,000,000 

(1944 Accounts) 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF STATISTICS 
Applications are invited for the post of junior research worker 


in applied economics. Candidates with experience in 
economic see will be preferred: The initial salary 
will be vie = range £300-£500, and will be subject to annual 


increments of £25. "The. scale will be increased in line with any 
eral ae of University scales after the war. 

The appointment will be for two years in the first instance, and 
will at from list October, 1945; but uncertainty of ability to 
take up the appointment at that ‘date will not BS 2 automatic 
disqualification. Applications, with statéments ‘cs 
and the names of two referees, sh anomg be sent before 4th Angus 
1945, to the Director, Institute Statistics, Balliol College. 
Oxford, from whom ali 1 particulars eae be obtained. 





UNIVERSITY OF READING 


Applications are invited for the of Lecturer in Agricultural 
Economics. Initial salary from £400 to £500 per annum, accord- 
ing to qualifications and oe en. Applications should be gub- 

ted Sot later than July from whom 
ther particulars may be obtained 


RTISTS with good commercial experience required imme- 
diately.—. ee Veale’ Gilchrist, _ Siento. 10, Talbot Man- 
sions, Museum London, W.C, 1 


Departments; and Dudge control; knowledge of f apr 

eistine dgetary control: covering may Fluent 
Brench,<Bor and distribution Drive, initiative and_ vision. 
Economist, nham House, 


control methods. Four- commenci and aes 
prospects not over 37. Mark envelope “ Applicat ost 
Send full te cage of education, qualifications and -_ en 


W.1. 

<rasnsipsizeeseseeseeennenpnnnsiinansanenenesnsebenettitenmnenbiemmnnensinienegnieianedantaennaaaann eT 
om - ——- ss ‘ 

| PERSONAL 


HAVE YOU A SENSITIVE PALATE? Then 
choose T.T.T. Magnums as your cigarette. Obtai- 
able from WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore 
Street, W.1. Est. 1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 65/6; 
15000, 130/-. {Post free. Sample flat 50 for 6/8. 
eal 
$s, LrD., 
945. 





by Tue Economist NEWSPAPER 





